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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY ®. 1888. 


Hotes. 
THE SACRED ISLANDS OF THE NORTH. 


The idea of a sacred island, rising amidst the 
waves, removed from all contentions and wars, 
the abode of quiet and purity, the secure refuge 
of men buffeted by the storms of the world, seems 
naturally to suggest itself to the human mind. 
By an easy transition this residence of a pious 
and holy race becomes an Elysian field; it is 
enduwed with perpetual spring ; the ground pro- 
duces its fruits without labour; there are no 
serpents or wild beasts within its hallowed pre- 
cinct ; its inhabitants are no longer a sacred 
colony of living men, but the souls of the de- 
parted, translated to a region of bliss. 

The notion of holy islands first occurs in He- 
siod. 
the fourth age of mankind, as residing after 
death, apart from the world, in the islands of the 
blest, near the ocean, free from care, and enjoy- 
ing three harvests in the year (Op. 166—171.). 
Pindar, in like manner, conceives the islands of the 
blest as the abode of the just and virtuous after 
death (Olymp. ii. 68.). én the other hand, Ho- 
race supposes his countrymen to seek an escape 
from the horrors of the civil war in the Happy 
Islands, where a and plenty will be their 
permanent lot (pod. xvi.). 

The Canary Islands became known to the 
Romans after the war of Sertorius, and were 
identified with the happy region at the extremity 
of the world, refer | in the Odyssey (Plut., 
Sert. 8.; Plin., N. H. vi. 37.; Smith’s Dict. of 
Geog., art. “ Fortunate Insule a Mela accord- 
ingly describes the Fortunate Islands as really 
existing in the Atlantic (iii. 10.); and Strabo 
identifies them with some islands not far from 
the promontory of Maurusia, opposite Cadiz (iii. 
2. 13.); while Philostratus places them at the 
extremity of Libya, near the uninhabited pro- 
montory (Vit. Apollon. v. 3.). 

The marvellous islands in the Odyssey — the 
island of Ogygia inhabited by Calypso, Avea the 
island of Circe, and the Eolian Island — furnish 
other examples of the tendency to invest islands 
with supernatural attributes. 

There was a constant disposition in the Greek 
mind to realise the ideals of their ancient mytho- 
logy and poetry, and therefore to identify ima- 
ginary with actually existing places. But as the 
horizon of their geographical knowledge extended, 
and as positive science expelled fiction, the pro- 
vince of fable receded, and the marvels of fiction 
were banished into distant regions of the earth, 
unknown by name to the generations with which 
the stories originated. (See Ukert, i. 2. p. 345.) 

In remote antiquity the countries and waters of 
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Northern Europe were wholly unknown to the 
dwellers upon the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
and even in later times, after Cesar had invaded 
Britain, their acquaintance with these regions was 
limited. When therefore the western parts of the 
Mediterranean had been explored, and became 
familiar to the Greeks, the north of Europe af- 
forded a convenient field for supernatural and 
marvellous stories. 

The first trace of this tendency occurs in the 
account of Hecateus of Abdera, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great, who wrote a work con- 
cerning the Hyperboreans. This fabulous nation 
were originally conceived to be under the imme- 
diate care of Apollo, and to pass their time in un- 
interrupted enjoyment, inhabiting a region beyond 
the origin of the north wind, and therefore exempt 
from the cold of winter. (See Miiller, Dor. b. ti. 
c.4.). By Hecatwus they were represented as 


He describes the race of heroes, who form | dwelling in an island, as large as Sicily, in the 


ocean opposite Celtica, which was endowed with 
a mild climate, and yielded two harvests in the 
year (Fragm. Hist. Gr., vol. ii. p. 286.). 

It was, however, in the writers of the first five 
centuries. after Christ that the transposition of 
ras pet islands and countries to this part of the 
world chiefly occurs. 

Plutarch, in his treatise De Facie in Orbe Lune, 
c. 26., describes the Homeric island of Ogygia as 
situated five days’ sail to the west of Britain, to- 
gether with three other islands in the same direc- 
tion, at equal distances from each other. In one 
of these islands, he proceeds to say, Saturn is 
related to be imprisoned by Jupiter; whence the 
neighbouring sea is called the Cronian or Satur- 
nian. The great external continent, lying beyond 
the circumfluous ocean, is at a distance of 5000 
stadia (or 625 miles) from Ogygia, which is the 
farthest from it of the four islands. The inter- 
mediate sea is difficult to navigate, on account of 
its muddy properties; whence it has been believed 
to be frozen. On the shore of the external con- 
tinent there are Greeks, dwelling round a gulf 
equal in size to the Palus Meotis, the mouth of 
which lies directly opposite to the mouth of the 
Caspian Sea. The inhabitants of this continent 
consider our earth as an island, because it is sur- 
rounded by the ocean. They believe that this 
Hellenic population is composed of the original 
subjects of Saturn, subsequently reinforced by 
some of the companions of Hercules: hence they 
pay the principal honours to Saturn, and after 
him to Hercules. When the planet Saturn is in 
the sign of Taurus — a coincidence which occurs 
every thirtieth year —they send out a body of 
men, selected by lot, to seek their fortunes across 
the sea. A band of this description, having escaped 
from the dangers of the sea, landed on one of the 
above-mentioned islands, which are inhabited by 
Greeks, the descendants of former colonists, from 
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the same continent: after a residence of ni 
days, during which they were entertained wi 


honour and itality, and regarded and called 
sacred, they sailed onwards in their course. It 
is permitted to dwellers in these islands to return 


to their original country after a series of years: 
but the majority prefer to remain, either from 
habit, or because the climate is mild and the 
soil produces everything in abundance with- 
out toil. They pass.their time in sacrifices and 
choral solemnities, or in literature and philosophy. 
To some the deity has appeared in a visible form, 
not in dreams or signs; and, addressing them as 
friends, has prevented their departure from the 
island. Saturn himself is confined in a deep 
cavern, sleeping on a golden-coloured rock, sleep 
being contrived by Jupiter as his chain. From 
the top of the rock birds fly down, and bring him 
ambrosia, which fills the whole island with fra- 
grance. There are likewise genii, the companions 
of Saturn when he reigned over men and gods, 
who minister to him; these divine beings are 
endued with prophetic powers, and their most 
important predictions are communicated to Ju- 
piter as the dreams of Saturn, and they become 
the foreknowledge of Jupiter. . 

In the Treatise de Defectu Oraculorum (c. 18.), 
by the same writer, one of the interlocutors says 

at among the many desert isles near Britain 
some are believed to be the seats of genii and 
heroes. That he had himself, being on a mission 
from the Emperor, sailed to one which was next 
to them, from motives of curiosity ; it had few in- 
habitants, but they were deemed holy by the 
Britons, and their persons and property were re- 
spected as inviolable. When he lately visited the 
island, the air was shaken, and there were many 
portents, with hurricanes and lightning. When 
quiet was restored, the islanders said that one of 
the supernatural beings had passed away — an 
event which caused a disturbance in nature. Plu- 
tarch adds, similarly to the other passage, that in 
one of the islands Saturn is confined; that he 
sleeps under the custody of Briareus; that sleep 
is his chain, and that he is attended by minister- 
ing genii. (Compare Hesiod, Theog. 734-5.) 

These passages involve the idea of a great open 
sea encircling the north of Europe, and connected 
with the Caspian. Other writers had relegated 
Saturn into these distant regions: for Pliny men- 
tions that the frozen sea, one day's sail beyond 
Thule, was called Cronian (iv. 30.). An island 
in the Western Sea, sacted to Saturn, is likewise 
mentioned by Avienus, in his Ora Maritima, v. 
165. Saturn is the king of the Golden Age, and 
Pindar connects him with the islands of the Blest 
(apa Kpévov répow, Olymp. ii. 70.). 

Other sacred islands were likewise found in the 
western and northern seas. According to Pliny, 


six islands, called the islands of the gods, or the 








jer agen act the promontory of the Ar- 
rotribe, or Cape Finisterre (iv. 36.). Dionysius 
places the Western Islands, which produced tin, 
near the Sacred Promontory which was the ex- 
tremity of Europe (v. 561.). This Sacred Pro- 
montory, at the western point of Europe, is also 
mentioned by Strabo (ii. 5. 14, iii. 1,2.). The 
sacred promontory of Bacchus, on the coast of the 
Atlantic, occurs in the Orphic Argonautics, as 
well as the wooded island of Ceres in the Western 
Ocean (v. 1172. 1192. 1250.). 

According to Artemidorus, who lived about 
100 s.c., there was an island near Britain, in 
which rites were celebrated in honour of Ceres 
and Proserpine, similar to those celebrated in the 
island of Samothrace (ap. Strab., iv. 4. 6.), An 
island off the mouth of the Loire, where orgies 
and initiations were performed to Bacchus by the 
Samnite women, is described by Strabo (#.). In 
Dionysius certain islands near Britain are the seat 
of these Bacchic rites, and the nation is designated 
as that of the Amnitez (v. 570.). 

Mela describes an island named Sena, in the 
Britannic sea, opposite the country of the Osismii 
(Bretagne), as renowned for the oracle of a Gallic 
deity ; its priestesses were nine virgins, who were 
endued with the power of raising storms by their 
incantations; of changing themselves into the 
shapes of animals ; of curing diseases incurable by 
human art; and of ory the future (iii. 6.). 

According to Avienus (Or. Marit. 108.) the 
island of the Hibernians was called the Sacred 
Island. Ptolemy states that the southern pro- 
montory of Ireland was called Sacred (ii. 2. 6.). 

Procopius, in his History of the Gothic War 
(iv. 20.), describes Brittia as an island opposite 
the mouths of the Rhine, at a distance of 200 
stadia (25 miles) ; situated between the islands of 
Thule and Brettania, and inhabited by the three 
nations of Angili Frissones, and Britons. For 
the position of Thule he refers to a former pas- 
sage (ii. 15.), where he identifies it with Scandi- 
navia. With respect to Brettania, he represents 
it as lying to the west, opposite the extremity of 
Spain, and divided from the Continent by an in- 
terval of 4000 stadia (500 miles); whereas Brittia 
lies opposite the coasts of Gaul, to the north of 
Spain and Brettania. Grimm, in his Deutsche My- 
thologie (p. 482., edit. 1.), thinks that the Bret- 
tania of Procopius is the extremity of Gaul, the 
modern Brittany ; but Procopius conceives it as 
an island ; and here seems no doubt that by Brit- 
tia he means Britain, and by Brettania Ireland, 
which are the two Britannic islands. 

After recounting some marvels respecting the 
natural history of Brittia, Procopius proceeds to 
say that he is unwilling to pass over in silence a 
story related of this island ; for although it has a 
fabulous appearance, it is repeated by numerous 
persons, who affirm that they have both seen and 
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heard the circumstances described. He declares 
himself to have frequently heard it from natives 
of the place, who believed its reality; though he 
himself conceives it to be a phenomenon of dreams. 
The story is as follows : — 

Along the shore of the ocean, opposite the 
island of Brittia, there are numerous villages in- 
habited by fishermen, cultivators, and seafaring 
men, who carry on the trade with this island. 
They are subject to the Franks, but are exempt 
from tribute, in consideration of a service which 
they render. This service is the duty of ferrying 
over the souls of the dead. 
is to be on duty for the ensuing night come 





Those whose turn it | 


back to their homes at the hour of darkness, and | 


betake themselves to sleep, awaiting the visit of 
the superintendent. In the dead of the night they 
hear a knocking at their door, and a voice calling 
them to their work. Without a moment's delay, 
they rise from their beds, and walk to the sea- 
shore, impelled by an irresistible necessity. Here 
they find empty boats, different from their own, 
ready for their reception, which they enter, and 

roceed to row. These boats are so weighed down 
by the number of passengers, that the water rises 
to an inch of the edge; no one, however, is per- 
ceptible to the sight. In an hour they effect the 
passage to Brittia; and yet, when they make the 
same passage in their own barks, it takes a | 
and a night. When they have reached the island, 
and discharged their cargo, they return with 
boats so lightened that the keel alone sinks in the 
water. They see no one either remaining in the 
boat or leaving it, but they hear a voice calling 
over the names of the passengers, and ——— 
the dignities and patronymic of each. In the case 
of women, the names of their husbands are men- 
tioned. 

This story is repeated by Tzetzes on Lyc. 1204., 
and on Hesiod, Op., 169. Compare Plutarch, 
Mor., tom. v. p. 764., edit. Wyttenbach. In the 
text of Procopius, vol. ii. p. 567., edit. Bonn, the 
words near the beginning of the passage, descrip- 
tive of the shore in question, are: “ rapa rhy dxriy 
Tis xara Thy Bpirtiay Tod dxeavov vioov.” In Tzetzes 
on Lycophron, the corresponding words are: 
“wepl thy dxrhy Tov @keavod ToD wepi Thy Bperraviay 
taitny vigov.” In the Commentary to Hesiod, 
they are: “wep rhy axriv tov wep rhy Bperavviay 
viov axeavod.” There is a various reading vijcoy 
in Procopius. The text of Procopius seems to be 
corrupt, and the sense requires the reading pre- 
served by Tzetzes. According to Procopius the 
shore would be that of an island opposite to 
Britain. 

Claudian, who preceded Procopius by a century 
and a half, Suess necromantic rites performed 
by Ulysses on the coast of Gaul: — 


“ Est locus, extremum pandit qua Gallia litus, 
Oceani preetentus aquis, ubi fertur Ulysses 





Sanguine libato populam movisse silentem. 

Illic umbrarum tenui stridore volantum 

Flebilis auditur questus. Simulacra coloni 

Pallida, defunetasque vident migrare figuras. 

Hinc dea prosiluit, Phoebique egressa serenos 

Infecit radios, ululatuque «thera rupit 

Terrifico. Sensit ferale Britannia murmur, 

Et Senonum quatit arva fragor, revolutaque Tethys 

Substitit, et Rhenus projecta torpuit urna.” 

In Ruf., i. 123. 
The passage occurs in the poem against Rufinus. 

Megera is described as ascending from the in- 
fernal regions to the light of day at the seat of 
these necromantic rites, in order to visit Rufinus, 
whose native place was Elusa, in Aquitania. Ne- 
cromancy was conceived by the ancients as con- 
nected with hades (Nitzsch on the Odyssey, vol. 
iii. pp. 152. 355.) *; and the place where Ulysses 
evoked the souls of the dead was a natural outlet 
for a Stygian deity, as the mephitic cavern of Am- 
sanctus in Italy was, for a different reason, a proper 
channel for Alecto to return to hell in the Zneid 
(vii. 568.). Cuma, where there was a mephitic ca- 
vern by which Zneas descended to hell, was one of 
the localities at which the necromancy of Ulysses 


; was fixed (Strab. v. 4, 5.; Serv. Zn. vi. 106.). 


Homer describes the land of the Cimmerians, 
where Ulysses evoked the souls of the dead, as 
being on the furthest limits of the ocean (Od. xi. 
13.) ; and when the localities of fiction receded, 
and Ogygia was placed five days’ sail to the west 
of Britain, it was natural that Claudian, seeking 
for a subterranean communication with hades, by 
which Megera might emerge in order to visit 
Rufinus at Elusa, should suppose Ulysses to have 
performed his necromantic ceremonies at the ex- 
tremity of Gaul in the far west (Nitzsch, ib. p. 187.). 

Ulysses is related by Strabo to have penetrated 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules (iii. 44.) : Ulysipo, 
the modern Lisbon, was considered his foundation. 
Tacitus carries him to Germany, where there were 
monuments and inscriptions testifying his presence 
(Germ. 3.), and Solinus, c. 22., as far as Caledonia. 

Grimm (ib.) connects the passage of Claudian 
with the singular story in Procopius; but the 
latter appears to be derived from some local 
legend; whereas the former is nothing but an 
application of the classical ideas respecting the 
wanderings of Ulysses, and the connexion of ne- 
cromantic evocation with the subterranean pas- 
sages to hades. L. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND LORD CAMPBELL. 


It is a pleasure to redeem a great man’s memory 
from reproach, and we have fortunately the power 
of vindicating Sir W. Scott from a somewhat ill- 


| natured remark passed upon him by his country- 


* Compare the description of the cave of the witch 
Erichtho in Lucan, vi. 642., where she performs her ne- 
cromantic rites. 
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man, John Lord Campbell. The latter tells us 
that — 
“When Sir Walter Scott, with a view to Fa rather 
than fame, published Paul's Letters to ‘his King 
some very indifferent verses to celebrate the battle of | 
Waterloo, Erskine, sitting at table, came out with the | 
following impromptu : — 
“* On Waterloo’s ensanguined plain 
Lie tens of thousands of the slain * ; 
But none, by sabre or by shot, 
Fell half so flat as Walter Scott.’” 


Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vol. ix. p. 87. 4th edit. 


We might suppose from the above extract that 
the lines were incorporated with the Letters; but 
the two publications were distinct. 

When republishing this poem (“ The Field of 
Waterloo ”) in the collected edition of his Works, 
Sir Walter observes : — 

“ It may be some apology for the imperfections of this 
poem, that it was composed hastily, and during a short 
tour upon the Continent, when the author’s labours were 
liable to frequent interruption; but its best og ye 


that it was written for the purpose of assisting 
loo Subscription. 


“ Abbotsford, 1815.” 


The first edition was dedicated to the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Waterloo Fund, and 
Lockhart repeats what Sir Walter has told us, 
“that the profits of this edition (one hundred 
pounds or guineas) was the author’s contribution 
to the fund raised for the relief of the widows and 
children slain in the battle.” Lord C. is, there- 
fore, correct in stating that the poem was written 
for profit; but whom did it benefit? There are 
some redeeming passages in the poem, but it un- 
questionably disappointed the public. 

Lord Campbell, in his preface to the fourth 
edition of his work, says that “ despairing of far- 
ther improvements, the work is now stereotyped.” 
Was not this somewhat premature ? What work 
is perfect ? J.H. M. 


GOD SAVE KING JAMES. 


The following curious “God save the King” 


sfolk, with | 





song is copied from a broadside lately discovered 
in the binding of an old book. It is “ Printed for 
H. Gosson, 1606,” and subscribed “ John Rhodes,” 


the person, I imagine, who wrote A Briefe Summe | 


of the Treason intended against the King and State, 
§e., published in the same year : — 
“ A Song of Praise and Thanksgiving to God for the 
ing’s Majesty's Happy Reigne. 
“ With cheerfull voice we sing to thee, 
O Lord accept our melodie ; 


For thou in mercy, as we see, 
Hast dealt with us most lovingly, 





* “How prostrate lie the heaps of slain” — another 
reading. 





In giving us a royall King, 

Whose fame in all the world doth ring. 
God save King James, and still pull downe 
All those that would annoy his crowne. 


“In wisdome like to Solomon 
His grace doth sit in princely seate, 
With sworde of justice in his hand, 
And maintaines truth for small and great : 
He doeth succeede our Hester, shee 
Who never will forgotten bee. 
God save King James, &c. 


“ Like Constantine the emperour, 
He dooth begin his royall raigne, 
Whereat his foes are daunted much, 
And seeke to him for grace amaine. 
Lord make their peace to be in thee, 
And then thrice happy shall we be. 
God save King Tenn, &e. 


“ The Gospell pure he dooth maintaine, 
Among us preached as before : 
Blind ignorance it shall not raigne, 
As some did hope and threaten sore. 
Our realm God hath established, 
And former feares from us are fled. 
God save King James, &c. 
“ Lift up your hearts to God on hie, 
And sing with one consent of minde, 
Laud and prayse to the Trinitie, 
For our good King that is so kinde. 
Let us rejoyce in God alway 
That we have seen this happie day. 
God save King James, &c. 
“ All countries joyne with us in love, 
To beat down Turke and Pope apace ; 
The King and counsel’s acts approve, 
‘ Let vane now all vice deface. 
midst all joyes pre to dye, 
That we may live aotnallly. 
God save King James, &c.” 


Epwarp F. Rimsactt. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER.—NO, XII. 
Spiced Conscience. — 


“ He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 
Ne maked him no spiced conscience.” 
Cant. Tales, 527-8. 

We all know what is meant by salving the con- 
science, The difficulty felt with respect to Chau- 
cer’s phrase, spiced conscience, arises solely from 
our not taking note that spicing thé conscience is 
equivalent to salving it. What we now signify by 
“salving the conscience” was formerly expressed 
by “spicing the conscience.” 

The reason is, that spices were formerly a choice 
ingredient in the composition of salves. 

As this is our solution of the present “ diffi- 
culty,” it is requisite to add a few words in expla- 
nation. Spices once formed a chief part of the 
materia medica, not only for doses, but for oint- 
ments. Hence the Pharmacopola, and the Un- 
guentarius too, bore the name of Aromatarius (Du 
Cange, edit, Henschel). Hence “ species” (spices) 
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once signified “res ad medicinam spectantes ;” and 
“speciator,” or “ specialis,” a chemist and drug- 
gist. “Quoniam necessarium est quod medici- 
nalia a spetialibus et aromatariis administrentur.” 
“ Speciatores operent secundum quod eis pracepit 
Antidotarius, vel secundum quod visum fuerit 
medico competenti.” In short, a knowledge of 
spicery was a knowledge of pharmaceutics. ‘ Spe- 
ciebus quoque et antidotis et prognosticis Hippo- 
cratis singulariter erat instructus.” 

Hence, to come to particulars, for a dose: 
“When you haue sliced your Rhabarb . . . . seeth 
.-..and when it is cold put thereto... . cina- 
mom and cloues” (New Counsell against the Pesti- 
lence). 

For “ Cinamom one dram, Ginger halfe 
a scruple.” 

For an oil (to be dropped into the ear), with 
other ingredients, “* Cloues, and a lytle muske.” 

For a suffumigacid: “ Frankensense, Cinaber, 
Antimonie, Cloues, and such lyke.” 

And in like manner, which is still more to our 
present purpose, for external applications, such as 
ointments, plasters, and salves : — 

For an oyniment, wherewith to “ anoynt the re- 
eg of the heart,” “ Cinnamom, Cloues, Lauen- 

er flowers,” &c. And again: “ Nutmegges one 
ounce, Cloues and Cinamom, of eche halfe an 
With the same oyle you may anoynt 
your téples and nostrels.” 

For a plaster, in Hollerius, amongst other in- 
= “ piper niger et albus [!] amomum, xylo- 

amum, myrrha.” Well may he add, “ sufficit 
ad emplastrum.” 

And again, for a plaster or salve, myrrh, pepper, 
“ac condita aromatibus.” 

Spices, then (“ species, aromata, Gallis espices”), 
and spices not only administered in doses, but 
applied externally in oyntments, plasters, and salves, 
were a chosen weapon with which the leech of 
medieval times combated the dart of Death. Be 
it observed, too, that spices were the choice and 
more costly medicaments, those which were ad- 
ministered to patients who paid the best. Hence 
the sarcastic couplet : — 

“ Pro solis verbis montanis utimur herbis ; 
Pro caris rebus, pigmentis et speciebus.” 

(“ Pigmentum, Gallic? épice.” Pigmentum, which 
afterwards became pimentum, seems to have been 
originally picumentum : — 


“ Et de picumens y ot assez.” 


The pigmentarius was the dpwuatrorédAns, or phar- 
macopola). 

Hence it is that Chaucer employs the word 
spiced, where we should say salved. The word 
salved, indeed, is used by Chaucer himself, but in 
a different sense. To “salue” is with him to 
salute; “saluings” are salutations. For a con- 


science medicated but not purged, he says not, as 








| we should say, a salved conscience, but a spiced 


conscience. ‘The good “ personne” made himself 
“no spiced conscience.” He did not spice (i. e. 
salve) his conscience with feigned excuses and 
evasive pleas, but did his duty faithfully, without 
fear or favour. 


Cankedort. — 
“ But now to you, ye lovirs that bin here, 
Was Troilus not in a cankedort, 
That lay, and might the whispring of hem here? ” 
Troil, and Cres, ii. 1751-3. 

Troilus in a cankedort was probably Troilus in 
a hinkéd ort ; that is, in an entangled or embarrassed 
situation, in a fiz. 

Ort is a very old German word, signifying a 
place, situation, or position. Conf. in Sc., airt. 

To kink, as pointed out in Bell’s Annotated Edi- 
tion of Chaucer, signifies to entangle. The first 
syllable of kinkéd acquiring the French pronun- 
ciation, not at all an unlikely thing in Chaucer's 
days, kinkéd would become hankéd or cankéd. 
Hence cankéd ort, or cankedort. 

It should also be mentioned, by way of illustra- 
tion, that kink is the spontaneous complication of 
a rope, when it twists upon itself. he term is 
nautical (in Fr. “cogue dans les cordages,” Fal 
coner, edit. Burney). Kink occurs in the Danish 
language, and also in the Swedish. A rope thus 
screwed is said to be kinked. If a kinked rope is 
running through a pulley, when the kink reaches 
the pulley the rope will run no farther, —it is in a 
fix. So was Troilus. Tuomas Boys. 





Mitnor Notes. 


Forms of Civility. — In the fourth of the dia- 
logues which form the second part of Mandeville’s 
Fable of the Bees, the following passage occurs, 
as an explanation of the rationale of forms of 
civility : — 

“ All those postures and flexions of body and limbs 
had, in all probability, their rise from the adulation that 
was paid to conquerors and tyrants, who, having every- 
body to fear, were always alarmed at the least shadow of 
opposition, and never better pleased than with submissive 
and defenceless postures: and you see that they have all 
a tendency that way; they promise security, and are 
silent endeavours to ease and rid them, not only of their 
fears, but likewise every suspicion of harm approaching 
them; such as lying prostrate on our faces, touching the 
ground with our heads, kneeling, bowing low, laying our 
hands upon our breasts, or holding them behind us, fold- 
ing our arms together, and all the cringing that can be 
made to demonstrate that we neither indulge our ease, 
nor stand upon our guard. These are evident signs, and 
convincing proofs to a superior that we have a mean opi- 
nion of ourselves in respect to him, that we are at his 
mercy, and have no thought to resist, much less to attack 
him; and, therefore, it is highly probable that saying, 
your servant, and pulling off the hat, were at first demon- 
strations of obedience to those that claimed it.” 


There can be no doubt that the forms of civility, 
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connected with bodily gestures, whether in the exag- 

ted Oriental shapes, or in the more moderate 
attitudes of European politeness, had the origin 
described in the preceding passage. Some pecu- 
liar customs might be cited in confirmation of that 
view. Thus in Spain, where large cloaks are worn 
by men in cold weather, it is the rule when a 
royal carriage passes to throw open the cloak, and 
so to hold it while the carriage is near. The 
object of this custom doubtless was, in its origin, 
to show that the wearer had no dangerous weapon 
concealed about his person under the folds of _ 


John Doe and Richard Roe. —In the trial (on 
appeal) of Louis Houssart for the murder of his 
wife, anno 1724, as usual the names of John Doe 
and Richard Roe were entered in the common 
form as pledges to prosecute. Among other pleas 
in bar to and abatement of the proceedings he 

leaded, “that there were no such persons as 

oha Doe and Richard Roe who were mentioned 
as pledges in the appeal.” ‘To this it was replied, 
not that it was the usual form, but “that there 
were two such persons in Middlesex as John Doe 
and Richard Roe; the one a weaver, and the other 
a soldier, and this fact was sworn to.” This form 
seems, then, to have been considered something 
more than a mere legal fiction, or there would not 
have been such a replication. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish us with a parallel instance, or 
throw any light on this curious subject? A. A. 


John Perry, the First English Engineer. —1 beg 
to enclose for insertion in “N. & Q.” a copy of 
the inscription upon the tomb of John Perry, the 
first English engineer, thinking it may interest 
some of your readers. Besides the facts mentioned 
upon the stone, it is well known that he was en- 
geet by the Adventurers in the drainage of 

ping Fen in Lincolnshire, and was also one 
of the original members of the Spalding Gentle- 
man’s Society ; and in the parish church of that 
town, in the south-west corner, he is buried, and 
his tombstone stands against the tower wall. 

“To the Memory of John Perry, Esq", in 1693, Com- 
mander of his Majesty King Will™’* Ship the Cignet ; se- 
cond son of Sam! Ferry of Rodborough, in Gloucestershire, 
Gent., and of Sarah his Wife; Daughter of Sir Tho* Nott, 
Kt. He was several Years Comptroller of the Maritime 
Works to Czar Peter in Russia, and, on his Return home, 
was Employed by y* Parliament to stop Dagenham 
Breach, which he Effected, and thereby Preserved the 
Navigation of the River of Thames, and Rescued man 
Private Familys from Ruin. He after departed this Life 
in this Town, and was here Interr’d, February 13, 1732; 
Aged 63 years. 

“ This stone was placed over him by the Order of 
William Perry of Penthurst in Kent, Esq'., his Kindsman 
and Heir Male.” 

W. M. 


Burial in Linen: Profane Swearing : Ale sold 
in Mugs.— In the churchwardens’ books for the 
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parish of St. Peter, Chester, I recently noticed the 
following entry relative to “ burials in linen,” a 
subject discussed in several early volumes of “ N. 
& Q.,” 1* Series : — 

“Feb. 2, 1686. Received fifty shillings from Mr. Richard 
Minshull, being a forfeiture for burying his Mother in 
linnen, and distributed among the poor.’ 

Mr. Minshull was Mayor of Chester in 1657, 
and was nearly related to Elizabeth Minshull, the 
last wife, and afterwards widow, of the poet 
Milton. 

In the same parish books the following entries 
also occur, under date 1705 : — 

“ Received for profane swearing, 9s., and gave it to the 
poor; and likewise 5s. for a person whoe was informed 
against for selling ale in a mugg, and gave it to the 
poor.” 

T. Huaues. 

Chester. 


Can a Man be his own Grandfather ? — The 
Query answered in the affirmative : — 


“ There was a widow and her daughter-in-law, and a 
man and his son. The widow married the son, and the 
daughter the old man; the widow was therefore mother 
to her husband's father, consequently grandfather to her 
own husband. They had a son, to whom she was great- 
grandmother: now as the son of a great-grandmother 
must be either a grandfather or great uncle, this boy was 
therefore his own grandfather. — N.B. This was actually 
the case with a boy at a school at Norwich.” 

W. J. F. 


Nell Gwyn. — Many communications have been 
made to “N. & Q.” relative to this celebrated 
woman. Her character is drawn with singular 
panegyrics by Robert Whitcombe in his History 
of the Heathen Gods, which he dedicated to the 
illustrious Madam Ellen Guin, London, 8vo., 1678. 
It is illustrated with twenty-five of the coarsest 
cuts that were ever scratched upon copper. 

Georce Orror. 


Taming of Horses. —In an old book, called 
“ Markham's Master Peece ; containing all Know- 
ledge belonging to Smith, Farrier, or Horse Leech, 
touching the Carin of all Diseases in Horses,” I 
came upon the following passage, which, though 
coarse, 1s curious : — 


“ How to make a Horse to follow his Master, and find him 
out, and challenge him gst never so many people. 

“If you will have your horse to have such a violent 
love towards you, that he shall not only follow you up and 
down, but also labour to find you out, and own you as 
soon as he hath found you: you shall then take a pound 
of oatmeal and put thereto a quarter of a pound of honey, 
and half a pound of lunane, and then make a cake thereof, 
and put it in your bosome next unto your naked skin; 
then run or labour yourself up and down untill you sweat, 
then rub all your sweat upon your cake: this done, keep 
your horse fasting a day and a night, and then give him 
the cake to eat, which as soon as he hath eaten you shall 
turn him loose, and he will not only most eagerly follow 
you, but also hunt and seek you out when he hath lost 
or doth miss you; and though you be environed with 
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never so many, yet he will find you out, and know you; | 


and you shall not fail, but every time that he commeth 
unto you, you shall spit in his mouth and anoint his 
tongue with your spittle. And thus doing, he will never 
forsake you.” 


R. W. B. | 


Queries. 
ISABELLE DE DOUVRE. 
Beziers (Histvire de Bayeux, 4 Caen, 1773, 
p- 54.), describing the cathedral, writes : — 
“Tl y a au dehors de la Tour méridionale une épitaphe 


bien singulitre: elle est gravée en grand caractéres sur | 


les pierres qui forment I’un des piliers d’appui du cété de 
la grande Place & 7 ou 8 pieds du rez-de-chaussée; voici 
ce qu’on y lit: — 
“Quarta dies Pasche fuerat cium Clerus ad hujus 
Que jacet hic vetule venimus exequias, 
Letitieque diem magis amisisse dolemus 
Quam centum tales si caderent vetule.’ 


Cette inscription, dont les lettres sont anciennes et telles 
u’on s’en servoit avant les diphtongues, ne porte ni 
ate ni nom apellatif. Quelques-uns prétendent qu'elle 

regarde la Maitresse d’un Duc de Normandie, qui, au lieu 


Wétre enterrée dans l’Eglise, comme elle l’avoit désiré, fut | 
enclavée, pour parler ainsi, dans I’épaisseur du mur de la | 


Tour, par ordre du chapitre. Ne seroit-ce point plutét 
Isabelle de Douvre, Maitresse de Robert Comte de Gloces- 
tre, batard de Henri I., Roi d’Angleterre, dont naquit 
Richard, qui, malgré le défaut de sa naissance, fut nommé 
l'an 1133 & l’Evéché de Bayeux? la date de son obit au 
24 d’Avril insinue que ce fut le jour de son décés. 
femme désignée dans |’épitaphe mourut agée et aux Fétes 
de Paques: or Paques en l’année 1166 tomba au 24 d’Avril. 
Ces époques paroissent assez s’accorder entr’elles, et l’in- 
scription est assurément du méme tems.” 


At p. 220., Beziers gives some account of this 
Isabelle de Douvre, who appears to have been a 
daughter of “Samson, Baron de Douvre” (the 


same who is mentioned in the Domesday Survey | 


as Radulfus de Sancto Sansone, and Sanson Cle- 


ricus, and Capellanus). This lady was sister of | 


Thomas II., Archbishop of York, and also of 
Richard, Bishop of Bayeux; and, besides her 


son Richard, who succeeded his uncle in the see | 
of Bayeux, she would seem to have had another | 


son, Roger, who became Bishop of Worcester, 
and who is described as a son of Robert of Kent, 
Caen, or Glo’ster,— furtivo concubitu, — conse- 


quently not by Mabel Fitz-Hemon, but no doubt | 
What I wish to ask is, | 
whether Beziers is right in bis conjecture that | 


by Isabelle de Douvre. 


Isabelle is the person here alluded to in this epi- 
taph or inscription? and, also, whether the in- 
scription is still known to exist ? J.5.B 





Hinor Queries. 


Jews. — Are any of the descendants of the 
blood of Judah known to be in existence? And 
can one or more be named as indisputable ? 


La | 


Are there any claimants, at the periodical call- 
ings-over, of descent from any of the other eleven 
| patriarchs? And are there many of each? and 
| which ? 
| Are any of the Goldsmidts, Rothschilds, or 
| Salomions connected by blood or affinity with any 
| of the twelve tribes ? and which ? Nn. &. 


Chap Books.—This term has jumped up of late, 
and is so frequently met with now that it would 
be desirable if some one would inform us in “N, 
& Q.” what is precisely meant by a Chap Book. 

F. C. 

Tyndale: 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10.— Sir Thomas More, 
in his Confutation of Tyndale, instances an extra- 
ordinary perversion of 1 Cor. vi. 9.: — 
| For haue not some of Tyndals holy elected sorte 
| chaunged the laten texte of saynt Poule in the fyrste 

pystle to the Corinthians? For where the olde transla- 
| cyon hathe thys word fornicarii and the newe translacyon 
| scortatores, which sygnyfyeth in englysshe whore hunters, 
they haue put in thys worde sAcERDOTES, that is to say 
prestes.” 

By the old translation Sir Thomas means the 
Vulgate, with which Erasmus, in the jirst edition 
of his Latin version, agrees; but in his second and 
subsequent editions he changed the word “ forni- 
carii” to “scortatores.” Can any of your readers 
refer me to the source from whence Sir Thomas 
| More obtained the third term “sacerdotes” in this 
passage? He must have been a daring writer 
who, however he might have been shocked at the 
licentiousness of the priesthood in those fiery 
| times, would even hint at “ fornicarii” and “ sa- 
| cerdotes” being terms of similar import. (More's 

Confutation, pt. ii. p. 287., Rastell, 1533, or Works, 
folio, 1557, p. 666.) Groree Orror. 


Family of Fitz-James. — By a brief, dated 
Rome, September 20, 1755, Benedict XIV. con- 
ferred the titular grand priory of England of the 
Order of Malta on the commander Giovanni 
Battista Altieri, as the brief expresses it, “at the 
recommendation of His Most Sacred Majesty, 
James, King of Great Britain,” in the same man- 
ner as he had before conferred it on the noble 
Bonaventura Fitz-James, who had resigned it on 
quitting the habit of the Order, and entering into 
a secular life, for the sake of continuing his family, 
&c. The immediate predecessor in this titular dig- 
nity of Bonaventura, Fitz-James (nominated in 
1734) was a Peter Fitz-James. Were these Fitz- 
Jameses of the ducal families of France and Spain? 
or were they connected with the unfortunate prince 
named in the brief by a nearer and more tender 


tie ? Joun James Watts. 
Malta. 
Trying Prisoners in the Dark.—At what court 


was it, whether in Rome, or Greece, or elsewhere, 
that the prisoners were tried in the dark, so that 
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their countenances were not seen, lest the judges 
should be influenced thereby ? OSSOR. 


The Mowbray Family. —I shall be glad to be 
informed whether Geoffrey, the warrior-bishop of 
Coutances, who took so active a part in the mili- 
tary operations of William the Conqueror, and 
whose large possessions in England passed (ac- 
cording to Ord. Vital.) into the hands of his 
nephew Robert de Mowbray, was a member and 
bore (previous to his consecration) the name of 
this family ? T. Norru. | 


Leicester. 


Roman Swords and Size of the Romans.—While | 
on a visit in Northamptonshire a short time ago | 
an ancient sword was shown me, dug up | 
Peterborough, in excellent preservation, and de- 
scribed by the possessor as Roman. Its length 
is about two feet four, and on the handle is a ring 
for buckling it on. What I wish, however, to call 
attention to is the length of the grasp of the hilt. 
Mine is not a large hand, but the length of the 

was too short for me by at least an inch ; 
and I trouble you with this letter to ask some of 
your numerous readers, far better qualified than 
myself to throw light upon the subject, whether 
this does not seem to lead us to infer that the 
Romans were a smaller race of men than our- 
selves ? or whether the statues, &c. at Rome, and 
the skeletons discovered at Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, have been of such a size as to negative the 
opinion, which I certainly have heard advanced, 
that such was the case with these conquerors of 
the world? NQUIRER. 


Roman Catholic Geography. — 


“St. Mary’s College, Blairs, near Aberdeen, founded in 
1829, as the representative of the Elder Colleges Meupel, 
Samalaman, Scalan, and Lismore.” 





Where are these four places respectively situ- | 
ated ? Tara. 


The One Hundred and Forty-fifth Psalm. — 
This Psalm, or rather the 144th according to the 
Septuagint, contains in that version a longer 
thirteenth verse than the Hebrew or English. It 
is called an alphabetical or acrostical Psalm, and | 

et it contains only twenty-one verses. This | 
ener verse would seem to make up the deficient 
(fourteenth) verse of the Hebrew; that which in 
alphabetical arrangement should begin with 3 (N). 
The meaning of the verse is, “ The Lord is faith- 
ful in His words, and holy in all His works.” 

In Paragraph Bibles, this Psalm is divided into 
four portions ; the first consists of seven verses, 
the second of six—of seven with the missing one, 
making the number even with the first portion, 
and the next two portions of four verses each. In 
the first seven verses God is praised for his fame 
and glory; in the next seven, including the lost 





verse, for his ag yy and pees in the fol- 
lowing four for his providence; and in the last 
four for his saving mercy. 

How was this verse lost? I shall be glad if you 
or some of your correspondents can throw any 
light upon it. J. CLARKE. 


The Name William. — 


“ This name was not anciently given unto children in 
youth, but a name of dignity imposed upon men in re- 


| gard of merit; but being since grown into a very or- 


dinary proper name, I thought good here among these 
proper names to place it. For the etymology hereof, the 
reader will please to understand that the ancient Ger- 
mans, when they had wars with the Romans, were not 
armed as they were, but in a far more slight manner, 
having ordinary swords, spears, shields of wood, halbards, 
and the like, supplying the rest with their strength and 
valour. Now, when it so happened that a German sol- 
dier was observed to kill in the field some — or 
chargebearer among the Romans (such being well armed, 
and their helmets and head-pieces commonly gilded), the 
golden helmet of the slain Roman was (after the fight) 
taken, and set upon the head of the soldier that hath 
slain him, and then honoured with the name and title of 
Gildhelme; which should, according to our new ortho- 
graphy, be" Gilden or Golden-helmet, which growing 
afterwards into an ordinary name, because divers names 
began with Will (as before some are noted), this was 
easily, by wrong pronunciation, brought unto the like, 
howbeit among the Franks it kept the name of Gild- 
helme, and with the French (of their offspring) it got the 
name of Guilhaume, and since came to be Guilleaume, and 
with the Latinists, Gulielmus.” — toy [ Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence, p. 214., edit. 1655 }. 

Is this, which I have cut from a newspaper, the 
true derivation of the. name William, or is there 
any other more probable one ? 

Wiru1aMm Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


French Bible. —I enclose description of a 
rather interesting volume I bought lately. It 
may interest some of your readers, and I trust 
elicit some information regarding it : — 

“La Bible translatée de Latin en Fracois au vray sens, 
pour les simple gens qui n’entendent pas Lati, corrigée et 
imprimée nouvellement. A Paris, par Renault, 1543.” 

It contains digest of the historical books ; then 
Jonah, Ruth, Tobit, Daniel, Susannah, and Job; 
concluding with a summary of the history of the 
world from Adam to Christ divided into seven 


| ages, and an exhortation to the reader to study 


the book. There are about 150 engravings (wood, 

very fine for the time), and in two or three in- 

stances the same picture is made to illustrate two 

different passages. A MS. note mentions that 

they are by Pierre Rochienne, and several have 

P. R. in the corner. J. D.C. 
Glasgow. 


Capet Lofft.— Among the “ Neglected Bio- 
graphies” of Suffolk is that of Capel Lofft, the 
critical student of Milton, the patron of Bloom- 
field, the warm advocate of the slave, — a man of 
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eccentric manners and of extreme politics, but of 
refined taste, — talented, learned, ‘and communi- 
cative. Multitudes of his original letters must be 
in existence, scattered through many hands. He 
is at present unnoticed by the writer in the Suf- 
folk Chronicle, who signs “ Silverpen,” and who is 
doing something to wipe out the unfortunate alli- 
terative prefix “Silly” from the name of this 
county, by furnishing sketches of “ Suffolk Wor- 
thies and Persons of Note.” In truth, Capel 
Lofft deserves a more honourable niche than is 
to be found in the ephemeral “supplement” to a 
provincial newspaper. Who will collect Mr. Lofft’s 
correspondence, and write his life, before all these 
remains are destroyed, and all who knew him per- 
sonally are gone off the stage ? S. W. Rix. 
Beccles. 


The Straloch MS.—TIn the sale catalogue of 
George Chalmers's library, part iii. (sold by Evans 
in 1842), occurs the following lot (No. 1642.) : — 

“An Playing Booke for the Lute. Wher in ar con- 
tained Many Currents and other Musical Things. At 
Aberdin Notted and Collected by Robert Gordon, in the 
year of our Lord 1627 In Februarie. On the reverse of 
the title is a drawing of a person playing on a lute.” 

This interesting MS. belonged to Dr. Burney, 
the musical historian, to whom it was presented 
in 1781 by Dr. Skene, Professor of Humanity at 
Aberdeen. The collector, and probably the writer, 
of the MS., was R. Gordon of Straloch, the first 
person who received the degree of M.A. at the 
College of Aberdeen. It contains many curious 
tunes, a detailed account of which is given in the 
late Mr. Dauney's Ancient Scotish Melodies, p. 368. 
et seq. 

Dr. Burney’s musical library was sold by auc- 
tion in August, 1814, when Triphook became the 
purchaser of the Straloch MS. for two shillings ! 
At Chalmers’s sale an incognito collector carried 
off the prize for three shillings! I am very anx- 
ious to make the acquaintance of the present pos- 
sessor of the MS., and hope this notice may meet 
his eye. cpwarp F, Rimpavtr. 


Deaf and Dumb ; Method of Teaching. — In my 
National School is a boy who labours under this 
affliction. He is very intelligent, and has learned 
to write very quickly. But we experience much 
difficulty in making him understand that the word 
he writes is the sign of the object which has been 
shown to him. When pictures are used, the 
difficulty seems to arise from the name of the ob- 
ject depicted being in Roman type instead of in 
the written character. As neither of his parents 
can read, his only instruction must be from the 
village school. i should therefore be much ob- 
liged to any one who would give me instruction 
how to overcome this difficulty; or, indeed, for 
any information as to the best way of instructi 
deaf-mutes, the various books to be used, wit 





their prices, &c. At present I have no farther 
knowledge than is derived from a very interesting 
article on the subject in the Penny Cyclopedia. 
E. G, R. 
Neapolitan Earthquake, Dec. 16, 1857.—I have 
not seen recorded in any journal that this terrible 
convulsion was felt, though providentially very 
slightly, in England: but it certainly was at the 
Hartford Bridge Limekilns, near Norwich. The 
workmen there, when they find a vein of chalk 
which suits their purpose, excavate galleries or 
caves through the surrounding marl to obtain it. 
On the evening in question they experienced such 
a rocking of their cottages that they rose up in 
alarm (they had just retired early to bed), fearin 
that their works had fallen in. But they found 
them just as they had left them. I believe that 
the great earthquake of Lisbon was felt more on 
the chalk than any other part of England. Earth- 
quakes in South America are usually attended by 
a wet season, and we had much rain after the 


Dublin shock four or five years ago. Has there 
been much rain this year in Naples? Here, I need 
scarcely say, we have had very little. E. G. R. 


Sir John Wolley, Knt.—I wish very much to 
obtain information respecting Sir John Wolley, 
Knt., of Pirford, Surrey, Chancellor of the Order 
of the Garter, and Secretary to Queen Elizabeth. 
He is buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. His only 
son, Sir Francis, bequeathed a part of his property 
to his cousins William and Elizabeth Mintern. 
From this I am led to think that Sir John must 
have been of the family of Wolley settled at Leigh, 
Dorset, one of whom (Margaret) married John 
Mintern of Newland. 


Pair of Curols ; Pitancie.—One of the former 
holders of my living is said to have been rated in 
1595 to send one pike furnished ; and also, to raise 
one pair of curols.* So, in 1427, a house is de- 
clared to pertain to the pitancie of St. Katerine. 
Would some one of your learned readers be kind 
enough to explain what is meant ? ; 


C. J. Ropinson. 


Quotation by Sir James Graham.—In the course 
of his speech in the House of Commons, May 20, 
1858, Sir James Graham said: “ Although he could 
not pretend to give the words themselves, he 
would remind the House of what was said by one 
of the wisest of mankind, that it is not safe to 
confiscate a man’s property unless you are also 

repared to deprive him of his life—a son could 

ear with great complacency the death of his father, 
while the loss of his inheritance might drive him to 
despair.” I would be glad to know the name of 
the author from whom Sir James quotes this 
aphorism; the more especially as it seems to be 
the original whence the thought has been derived 
r. Taylor has placed in the mouth of one 


[* See also “N. & Q” 1*8. iv. 101.) 


which 
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of the councillors of the Earl of Flanders, in his 
dramatic poem of Philip Van Artevelde : — 
. . “ Lives, lives, my Lord, take freely, 
But spare the lands, the burgages, and moneys. 
The father dead, may sleep and be forgotten ; 


The patrimony gone, that leaves a wound 
That is more slow to heal —Aeirs are above-ground 


) ” 
— LET. 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


Book Inscription. — At the end of a MS. 
“ Newe Testament ” (apparently Wickliffe's trans- 
lation) in Bp. Cosin's Library, Durham, is the 
following note in an old handwriting : — 


# Verse founde upon an olde abby wall. 
* Christ was the worde y* spake it, 
Hee gave the breade and brake it, 
Looke what that worde did make it, 
That I believe and take it.’” 


The words seem familiar to me, but I cannot 
recall where it is that I have seen them. Can you 
assist me ? 

The book belonged to one who signs himself 
thus :—“* Thos. de Virgineo Fonte, Maidenwell or 
Maidwell.” C. J. 

The Castle, Durham. 


[ We cannot discover with certainty who is the author 
of these lines. They are usually attributed to Queen 
Elizabeth, who, says Miss Strickland ( Queens of England, 
iv. 106.), “being pressed to declare her opinion as to the 
real presence of the Saviour in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, replied in the following extempore lines : 

* Christ was the Word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what his Word did make it, 
That I believe and take it.’ 


This is given on the alleged authority of Camden, but in 
which of his works is not stated. The same idea, clothed 
in almost the same words, is found in a conversation of 
the Lady Jane Grey, which she held with Feckingham, a 
Roman Catholic priest, a few days before her execution: 
— “What took he but bread? and what broke he but 
bread? and what gave he but bread? Look what he 
took he brake; and look what he brake he gave; and 
look what he gave that did they eat.” (Vide Appendix 
to her Life and Remains, by Sir H. Nicolas.) To increase 
the difficulty, these lines are attributed to Dr. Donne in 
his Poems, i8mo. edit. 1654, p. 352. ; but as we find in the 
same volume two other pieces attributed to bim which 
are by Sir John Roe (see pp. 62. 197.), much reliance 
cannot be placed on this edition. } 


John Fox on Time and the End of Time.— 
Messrs. G. & R. King, of Aberdeen, published in 
12mo., 1855, a little work, entitled Time and the 
End of Time, in two discourses, the first on re- 
demption of time, the second on the consideration 
of our latter end. They attributed the authorship 
to John Fox the martyrologist, of whom a brief 
memoir is prefixed. This edition is reprinted 
from one at G , by John Robertson and 
Mr. Maclean, , in the Saltmarket, 





1746. An edition (London, 1683) is in Sion 
College library, Q. iv. 56. From a note by Mr. 
Baker, in Wood's Athen. Oxon. (ed. Bliss, i. 533.) 
we were induced to suppose the real author to 
have been John Fox, B.D., sometime of S. 
John’s College, Cambridge, afterwards Fellow of 
Catharine Hall, and ultimately prebendary of S. 
Paul's, rector of Hanwell, Middlesex, and canon 
of Westminster, who died about Oct. 1623; but 
we find it attributed by Palmer (Nonconformist 
Memorial, ii. 253.) to John Fox, ejected from the 
vicarage of Pucklechurch, Gloucestershire, 1662, 
and who took the degree of B.A. at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, 1624. The work is not mentioned by 
Watt or Lowndes, and any farther particulars 
respecting it or its author will be acceptable to 

C. H. anv Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

The date of the earliest edition of Time and the End 
of is that of 1670. In 1676, the same author pub- 
lished the following work, The Door of Heaven Opened 
and Shut: Opened to the Ready and Prepared; Shut 

i the Unready and Ui By John Fox, 
Minister of the Gospel, and author of the Discourse con- 
cerning Time and the End of Time. London, printed for 
Sam. Sprint, at the Blue Bell in Little Britain. 1676. 
12mo. From these dates we think the authorship must 
be attributed to John Fox, the ejected minister of Puc- 
klechurch, and afterwards pastor of a congregation at 
Nailsworth. In The Life and Errors of John Dunton, i. 
209., edit. 1818, we read that “ Mr. Samuel Sprint, sen., 
thrives much in trade, and has printed Mr. Fox of Time, 
and Mr. Doolittle on the Sacraments.” } 


Rhemish New Testament. — Will Mr. Orror 
have the kindness to give me a short collation of 
the Rhemish New Testament, 1600, and inform me 
if there were two editions of the Rhemish New 
Testament, 1582; as I have a copy, but without 
title-page, closely resembling the latter, and should 
like to know the date of it. J. S. M. 


[We subjoin Mr. Orror’s reply: —“I have never 
heard of two editions of 1582. My copy was the property 
of Sir John Evelyn: large margins, clean and crackling 
as when it came from the press. That of 1600 is a re- 

rint of every leaf, except that it has added, after the 

Preface, a table of places corruptly translated in the 
English editions, &c. When placed in juxtaposition, the 
difference is seen in every page; but without this, J. S. 
M. may satisfy himself by examining pp. 238-9. One of 
the marginal notes in’1582, is ‘ As Iudas of al vnbeleeuing 
heretikes, so Peter beareth the person of al beleeuing 
Catholikes, namely, in the B. Sacrament.’” This is al- 
tered in the second edition [1600] to ‘ As S. Peter bear- 
eth the person of al beleeuing Catholikes; so Iudas of al 
vnbeleeuing Heretikes. He being the first arch-heretike ; 
and this, against the B. Sacrament, the first heresie.’ The 
head-line of p. 543, is ‘To the Cnlossians;’ from p. 745. 
they differ; in 1600, a table, &c., ns on that page, but 
in 1582, it has a very handsome large ornament —‘ A 
table’ ay on the reverse. The last page (1582) has 
* The faultes correcte thus;’ the list contains 16. at 
of 1600, ‘The faultes escaped in printing, we trust the 
ntle reader wil of his curtesie easily amend and pardon.’ 

e@ edition of 1582 is noted for the frequent use of an 
indelicate initial letter A, supported by two naked satyrs. 
See Matt. xxvi., &c, Gonos Orror.”)} 
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Early Parisian Press. — Will you kindly in- 
form me in what year printing was first introduced 
into France, and at what place ? 

I picked up the other day, on an old-book-stall, 
a small 8vo. book of — the following is a tran- 
script of title-page : 

“EK TON MAOYTAPXOY MAPAAAHAN, ATHSIAAOZ 
TE KAI MOMIIHIOZ, 
et Pompei Vita. Parisiis. 
sub Signo D. Iacobi, via ad S, Iacobum. 


Apud Antonium Augerellum, 
1534.” 


out. Is it a scarce book ? 


{ Paris was the first city of France which received the 
Art of Printing. In the year 1470, the tenth of the reign 
of Louis XI., this noble art was begun there by Ulric 
Gering, a German, and a native of Constance, and his 
two associates, Martin Crantz and Michael Friburger. 
These Germans, at the instance of Guillaume Fichet and 
Jean de la Pierre, came to settle at Paris; and had an 
establishment assigned them in the College of the Sar- 
bonne, of which society their two patrons were distin- 
guished members. Chevillier enumerates eleven distinct 
books printed by Gering, Crantz, and Friburger, in the 
Sorbonne, annis 1470, 1471, and 1472. The list is in- 
creased by Panzer to eighteen. These constitute what is 
called the first series of Gering’s impressions; of which 
bibliographers give the precedency to Gasparini Perga- 
mensis Epistolarum Opus. See L’Origine de I Imprimerie 
de Paris, par le Sieur André Chevillier, 4° Par. 1694; and 
Greswell’s Annals of Parisian Typography, edit. 1818, 
p. 4. Greswell (Zarly Parisian Greek Press, i. 126.) far- 
ther informs us that “ Antoine Augereau (Augurellus) is 
occasionally found in connection with Jean Petit, Simon 
de Colines, and others, That he printed with very hand- 
some types both Greek and Latin, Mattaire says his 
impression of Hesiod is a proof. La Caille ranks him 
amongst the improvers of the Roman characters.” } 


“ Journey through Scotland.” — Who is the au- 
thor of the following work in my possession: A 
Journey through Scotland; in familiar Letters 
from a Gentleman here to his Friend abroad. 
Being the third volume, which compleats Great 


Britain. By the Author of the Journey thro’ 
England. 8vo. 1723? A Cetr. 


[By John Macky, author of Memoirs of his Secret Ser- 
vices, with Characters of the Courtiers of Great Britain, 
8vo., 1733. See “N. & Q.” 1* S. i. 205.) 


George III. as an Author.— George III. is 
said, under the Pseudonyme of Ralph Robinson, 
to have published some “ Observations on Farm- 
ing, either in Arthur Young’s (monthly) Annals 
of Agriculture, or separately. I shall be thankful 
to any correspondent of “N. & Q.” who will give 
me a distinct reference on this point. See Quar- 
terly Review, li. 232. Vicvaris. 

(Huish, in his Memoirs of George the Third, p. 562., 
states that “ The King’s letters were seven in number, 
all of considerable len and displaying a most pro- 
found knowledge of the subject.” ‘The first letter is 
printed in Young’s Annals of Agriculture, vol. vii. p. 65., 
entitled “On Mr. Duckett’s Mode of Cultivation,” and 
dated Jan. 1, 1787. The second letter occurs at p. 332. of 
the same volume, and is entitled “ Further Remarks on 
Mr. Duckett’s Mode of Cultivation,” dated “ Windsor, 


Ex Plutarchi parallelis, Agesilai | 





It is beautifully printed in Greek type ar 
L.A. N 








March 5, 1787.” The other letters will probably be found 
in the subsequent volumes. } 


Replies. 
ITORD RAGLAN AND BAD WRITING. 
(2™ S. v. 376.) 


There are different versions of the anecdote re- 
specting the far-famed letter deciphered by Lord 
Raglan when he was Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 
The following is from an interesting Memoir of 
Lord Raglan : — 

“ The strong fortress of Pampeluna was the bulwark of 
the Pyrenees; but Soult, though sensible of its para- 
mount importance, relied on its strength and resources for 
a protracted defence. Wellington and Fitzroy Somerset 
were riding unattended through one of the mountain 
passes, when they were met by a muleteer, dispatched by 
the French governor with a secret communication to 
Soult. Strack by the appearance of Wellington, he in- 
stantly set him down as the French Marshal, who was 
supposed to be in the my ee and, as he came up, 
he took a scrap of paper from his mouth and presented it 
to him: it was inscribed with ciphers. ‘If we could un- 
ravel this, we might gain some intelligence,’ said Wel- 
lington, handing the paper to his companion. Lord 
Fitzroy scanned it attentively, and, detecting two or 
three vowels, quickly deciphered the whole: whence - 
was discovered that if Pampeluna were not relieved 
certain day, the governor would be obliged to su er. 
eo took his measures accordingly, and the re- 
nowned stronghold fell into his hands. With this key of 
Spain he unlocked the gate of France,” &c. — “ Memoir 
of Lord Raglan,” United Service Mag., Aug. 1855. 

The words which I have Italicised may serve as 
a reply to your correspondent’s Query respecting 
the contents of the letter in question. It may be 
doubted whether the letter itself is to be found, 
in extenso, “in any life of the Duke of W ellington 
or of Lord Raglan.” Very possibly, however, it 
is still in existence. 

Not very long after the fall of Pampeluna, I 
joined headquarters with treasure at Aire on the 
Adour, to which point our army could hardly 
have advanced, but for Lord Fitzroy's felicitous 
discovery and its important consequences. Either 
there or elsewhere (on this point my memory is a 
blank) I learnt the following particulars : — The 
cipher was one which expressed the letters of the 
alphabet, either by arbitrary signs, as in short- 
hand; or else by the substitution of letters for 
letters, as in those mystic communications once so 
common in The Times. The quick eye of Lord 
Fitzroy se detecting the principle of the 
device adopt e at once turned his attention to 
the heading of the letter, which would probably 
(in French) be to this effect: “At Pampeluna, 
this —th ,181-.” He thus, without difficulty, 
got several characters of the French governor's 
cipher; and when so much is effected, as any one 
at all accystomed to deciphering will readily un- 
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derstand, the remaining work is comparatively 
easy. 

t seems to be implied, in the narrative cited 
above, that his lordship succeeded by “ detecting 
two or three vowels.” This would not have helped 
him much. But by the method I have related he 
would get not only three or four vowels, but seven 
or eight consonants; in which case the rest of his 
task would be only a question of time. 

Tuomas Boys. 


EREYNE. 
(2”" S. v. 258. 341.) 


Is not this the common shrew-mouse, Sorer 
araneus (anciently Mus araneus), still known only 
by the name of ranny in Capgrave’s native county, 
Norfolk ? No book on natural history that I 
have consulted gives the name ranny, yet it occurs 
in Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary. Of course 
in the passage cited from Capgrave a “spider” 
would suit the sense ; as in comparing the Sacra- 
ment of the Auter to “a tode or a ereyne” the 
intention was to make use for comparison of some 
animal commonly regarded with disgust. But the 
shrew was formerly regarded with more horror 
than even a toad or spider. Singularly enough, 
too, the toad and shrew are both placed together 
in Archbishop Alfric’s Vocabulary (vide Messrs. 
Mayer and Wright's interesting Volume of Voca- 
bularies, p. 24. col. a.), and with the frog, eft, and 
hedgehog are classed under the head of insects! 
and, the learned editor remarks, “ this odd classifi- 
cation was preserved to rather a late period.” 
In the Pictorial Vocabulary (date fifteenth cen- 
tury), p. 231., occur “ Hie rato, a ratun,” “ Hic 
sorex, idem est,” “ Hic mus, a mowse ;” and then 
after ten or twelve other animals, “ Hic gurrex, a 
water-mowse;” “Hic roonideus, a red-mowse.” 
This last was probably our ranny. 

The ancient name for spider was attercop or 
eddircop. Mr. Wright says that “in an A.-S. MS. 
in the Cottonian Library, Vitel. C. III, we have 
drawings of the attercoppa of that period, which 
by no means agree with the notion of its being a 
— Had the artist confounded araneus, the 
shrew, and aranea, the spider, together ? 

In the Promptorium Parvulorum occurs “ eranye 
or spyder, or spynnare (a small kind of spider is 
still called spinner in Norfolk), aranea ;” and in the 
note the editor says, “ the Medulla gives ‘ musca- 
raneus, a litelle Beste that sleethe the flye, the 
oe Here the erayne is clearly the shrew, 
called Mus araneus by Pliny, and still in France 
Mus araigne ; in Italy, toporango, i. e. talpa aranea. 
The Penny Cyclopedia says, that “the etymon of 
shrew may be found in schreadan, to cut, or schrif, 
to censure bitterly; or rather scheorfian, to bite 
or L mnd ny A.-8.), though Todd prefers deriving 
it e German schreien, to clamour, or from 





the Saxon schryvan, to beguile. In the word 
erd-shrew, the prefix is clearly the Anglo-Saxon 
eorth, earth, designed to express the animal's ha- 
bitation.” The Staffordshire name for it, nur- 
srow, is clearly a corruption of erdshrew. Have 
aranea, the spider, araneus, the ranny, and erina- 
ceus, the hedgehog, some common’ etymon, per- 
haps one referring to their common insectivorous 
nature ? E. G. R. 


SIR WILLIAM WESTON, KNT. 
(2™ S. v. 359.) 


The following notes may assist C. J. R. in dis- 
covering whether Sir Wm. Weston, Knt., Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland (1593-4), 
was related to Dr. (not Sir) Robert Weston, the 
Irish Lord Chancellor. 

I find that the latter was the “ third son of John 
Weston, of Litchfield, by Ciceley Neville, and 
younger brother to Richard Weston, of Roxwell 
in Essex, a Justice of the Common Pleas (in 
England), whose grandson Richard (Weston) was 
afterwards Lord High Treasurer of England, and 
Earl of Portland.” (Fasti Ozon., Bliss’s edition.) 

He was educated at All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
of which he was chosen Fellow in 1536 ; and, ap- 
plying himself solely to the study of civil law, 
commenced Batchelor in that faculty, Feb. 17, 
1537, and LL.D. in 1556. In 1559 he was ap- 
pointed Dean of the Court of Arches. 

Hugh Curwen, the Archbishop of Dublin and 
Chancellor under Queens Mary and Elizabeth, 
being advanced in years, relinquished these pre- 
ferments in 1567 for the less laborious See of 
Oxford, and was succeeded in his bishoprick by 
Adam Loftus the Primate, who thereupon resigned 
the deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin, which he had 
held in commendam with the primacy. 

The deanery was then united to the chancellor- 
ship ; and Robert Weston, LL.D., Dean of Arches, 
was appointed to both offices by patent dated 
June 10, 1567 (which see in Smyth’s Law Officers 
of Ireland, pp. 23-5.). 

Archdeacon Cotton, in his valuable Fasti Ec- 
clesie Hibernia, remarks that, though thus hold- 
ing ecclesiastical preferment, he was not in Holy 
Orders. In 1570 he was also made Dean of Wells. 

On May 20, 1573, Lord Chancellor Weston, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, died ; and he was buried in 
his own cathedral, under the altar, in the vault 
where his grand-daughter, the Countess of Cork, 
was afterwards entombed. His recumbent effigy 
occupies the upper stage or story of that huge and 
unsightly pile—the Earl of Cork’s monument. 
The inscriptions, and a detailed description, are 
given in Mason's History of St. Patrick's (Notes, 
p- liv., &e.), from which I quote. 

He left an only son Jobn, LL.D. of Oxford in 
1590, and afterwards treasurer of Christ Church 
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there, who died in 1662, aged eighty, and was in- | in his bottle disturbed, knew that Oliveros was in 
terred in the north wing of that cathedral. | difficulties, and set out to seek him. While pass- 
The Chancellor's daughter, Alice, married, first, | ing through a valley in Ireland, he was attacked 
Hugh Brady, the first Protestant a of Meath | by the monster : — 
(ancestor of the Rt. Hon. Maziere Brady, late “¥ quiriendo ya salirse de aquel regno, entré en un 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland); and secondly, the | valle muy grande, y de muy altos robles, y hallé en él 
Rt. Hon. Sir Geoffry Fenton, Knt., principal Se- muchos animales, y en — ~~ mage que —~ > 
stary of State, whom she had (with a son | Su vista era muy espantable, y tenia las narices, los di- 
Willian) , danghter Catherine who pee the se- | entes, y la boca, como un Leon. Sus ojos parecian dos 
ar ey 7 eB antorchas eucendidas, y el cuello tenia tres varas de 
cond wife of Richard Boyle, the “great” Earl of largo; y & veces, le encogia tanto que juntaba la cabeza 
Cork, above mentioned. Joun Rreron GarstIn. | con sus hombros, y sacaba dos palmos de lengua, mas 
Dublin. negra que el carbon, y por la boca hechaba tanto humo, 
que le cubria todo, y despues tendia el cuello quanto 
| podia, y salia otro vez tanto humo, y daba grandes chilli- 
dos, y tenia los brazos gruesos y disformes; los pies tenia 
OLIVER: ARTHUR. como de aguilla, tenia las alas muy grandes, 4 manera de 
(2™ §. v. 315.) alas de morcielago, y el otro medio cuerpo tenia como de 
bo : , sierpe; y la cola era tan grande como una lanza de 
From the familiar way in which the story of | armas; su cuerpo era como o corteza de roble, y duro 
Oliver and Arthur is referred to, I suppose that | como punta de diamante.”— P. 144. 
it circulated in Ireland in 1772. I know it only Artus killed the monster, and rescued Oliveros. 
in a —— or ing date or printer's | Oliveros and Elena had a son and daughter. 
name, the title of which Is, — Artus being seized by a horrible disease, dreamed 
“ Historia de los muy Nobles y Valientes Cavalleros | that Oliveros could pee him, and Oliveros dreamed 
Ciitene de Gustite y Artus & a y de - —_ that the medicine was the life-blood of his chil- 
villosas randes hazanas. ompuesta por el Bachiller ° i - 
Pedro dela Floresta. en Madrid, pp. 210." tase beakth; ‘and on going fll of horror to Hews 
In the time of Charlemagne, the King of Castile | to confess what he had done, found them alive 
being left a widower with one son, Oliveros, mar- | and well. This miracle was proclaimed through 
= the ag of wa age ty widow with a ai son, ays The ay oe grew “P _—— — 
rtus. boys were alike in person and dispo- ut fell into the hands o 1¢ Lurks and died in 
ae grew 7 a The _— a | prison. Artus married Clarissa, the daughter, and 
unlawful desire for iveros, who to avoid her | on the death of Oliveros and Elena succeeded to 
importunities fled secretly, leaving a bottle for Ar- the thrones of Castile, England, and Ireland. 
tus, the liquid in which would be troubled should | By the usual rules of interpreting prophecies— 
Oliveros be in danger. Oliveros was shipwrecked | keeping all that is like, leaving out all that is un- 
on the coast of England, and after various adven- | like, and twisting all that is doubtful —the mon- 
tures won the prize of a tournament, and the | ster is a very fair prefigure of a locomotive. 
hand of Elena, the King’s only child, who, the H. B. C. 
author carefully observes, was not Elena the wife | U. U. Club. 
of Menelaus, though not her inferior in beauty. 
The tournament was unusually bloody, and among 
those slain was one of the Kings of Ireland. The SIMNEL CAKES. 
marriage was to take place at the end of a year, (24 S. v. 234.) 
and Oliveros, to be near Elena, obtained the office 
of her grand carver, which he executed so as to 
excite universal admiration. One day, being more 
attentive to her charms than his duties, he cut off 
one of his fingers, but concealed the hurt, and | 
kept up the conversation. The five kings of Ire- 
land, to avenge the death of their fellow, invaded 
England. Oliveros defeated and followed them 
to Ireland, which he conquered, and made the : , * 
kings vassals to England. "Ten of these coming a ee ra peer yh ~~ 
to do homage found Oliveros alone, having lost | ¢ Chure of a 2 —, : 
his way in pursuit of a boar. He treacherously «“ Rex Edwardus instituit et carta confirmavit, ut quo- 


i i A ties ipse vel aliquis Successorum suorum Regum Angliw 
seized Oliveros, bound him hand and foot, and dindeea posrene. Wintonie vel Wigornis vel Westmo- 
shut him up in a tower. Artus finding the liquid nasterii, Precentor loci recipiet de fisco ipsa die dimidiam 

(* A copy of Oliveros m dita Bescshea, 184 1, is in ooge et Conventus centum Simnellos et unum modium 
the British Museum. It is a mere reprint, without note _ 
or preface. ] ’ Dr. Cowel also quotes the statute 51 Henry III. 








Dr. Cowel, in his Zaw Dictionary, or eg 
ter (folio, 1727), derives simnell (Lat. siminellus) 
from the Lat. simila, the finest part of the flour: 
“ nanis similageneus,” simnel bread, —“ still in use, 
especially in Lent.” The English simnel was the 
purest white bread, as in the Book of Battle Ab- 
bey: “Panem regia mense aptum, qui simenel 
vulgo vocatur.” Dr. Cowel farther says that it 
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[1266-67], which enacts that “ bread made into a 
simnel shall weigh two shillings less than Wastell- 
bread ;” and also an old MS. (Consuetud. domus 
de Farendon), which is to the same effect : — 

“ Quando quarterium frumenti venditur pro xii. de- 
nariis, tunc panes quadrantes de wastello ponderabunt vi. 
libras et xvi. sol. . . . . Panis de Symenel ponderabit 
minus wastello ii. sol.” 

Wastell-bread was the finest sort of bread. See 
under the words “ Cocket,” “ Cocket-bread,” “ Sim- 
nell,” and “ Wastell-bread.” 

Herrick, who was born in 1591, and died in 
1674 (?), has the following in his Hesperides : — 


“TO DIANEME. 
“ A Ceremonie in Glocester. 
“ Tle to thee a Simnell bring, 
*Gainst thou go’st a mothering, 
So that, when she blesseth thee, 
Half that blessing thou'lt give me.” 

Bailey, in his Dictionary (folio, 1764, by Scott), 
says simnel is probably derived from the Latin 
simila, fine flour, and means “a sort of cake or 
bun made of fine flour, spice, &c.” 

Tt will thus appear that simuel cakes can boast 
a much higher antiquity than the reign of Henry 
VII., and that they were not originally confined 
to any particular time or place. 

I hope the above will be satisfactory to your 
correspondent, A Lover or Ancient Customs. 

W. . W. ft. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
(2 §. v. 314. 367.) 
“ Nihil est ab omni parte beatum;” and as- 


suredly, in the department of etymology, your 
correspondents are not all felicitous. What doubt 


can there be of the connection of coward with | 


couard ? 

In the Dictionnaire abregée des Termes du 
Blason, prefixed to the Armorial Universel, Paris, 
1844, we find — 

“ Couard —se dit d’un lion qui porte sa queue retroussée 

en dessous entre les jambes : ” 
a lion is (heraldically) termed coward when he 
carries his tail turned down between his legs. 
The etymological affinity of coward with the word 
queue is evident, and involves no greater change 
than that which occurs between jeu and jouer, 
aveu and avouer, épreuve and éprouver. 

From coward, by mere change of u into v, the 
Portuguese have formed the word quoted, p. 314., 
viz. covarde. In Spanish this assumes the form 
cobarde. (Baretti, Dict., sub voc.) 

In Italian the analogy of the derivative with 
the primitive is preserved better even than in 
French. In Ital. tail is coda (Lat. cauda), while 
coward is codardo. 

Let us now consult English Heraldry. In 


Parker’s valuable and well-known Glossary, 
coward is applied to “a lion or other beast having 
his tail hanging between his hind legs, and usually 
reflexed over his back,” and a figure is referred 
to. (Pp. 91, 92, 93.) 

I have not Guillim by me, but I feel sure that 
his definition and the figure which accompanies it 
agree with the above, in so far as the “ tail between 
the legs” is concerned. 

Is anything now wanting to prove that the idea 
presented by the word coward is strictly that of a 
man who imitates morally an animal which, in 
actual terror, turns its tail between its two hinder 
members ? 

Permit me, while animadverting on some of the 
etymologists of “ N. & Q.,” to offer one word of 
friendly advice. One of the great hindrances to 
the proper explanation of words is ignorance, on 
the part of etymologists, of general Archeology. 
The collation of dictionaries only proves that an 
unknown word is common to many languages ; 
its origin is very me ap” 4 ascertainable only 
through an acquaintance with the customs of the 
age, nation, place, &c. in which it arose. Now 
Heraldry is not the least important branch of 
Archeology ; and, as in the present case, an he- 
raldic reference often decides on the spot an ety- 
mological question which otherwise must remain 
for ever unsettled. Ido not suppose that any stu- 
dent of French and English blazon ever doubted 
for a moment the precise meaning of the word 
coward. 

Heraldry also saves us from such overwhelm- 
ingly laughable errors as the following : — 

“If English dictionaries find room for kez, the old 
English for hemlock, then why not also for kexy?..... 
if ae form of vetch, is admitted, why not also 
FITCHY?” 


That is, fitchy is the adjective of fitch. How 
the instance of jitchy, cited in the note to the 
above passage, could possibly give the impression 
of any affinity between it and “ fitch” is some- 
what of a mystery: for the word is there applied 
to certain sockets which “some conceive made 
Jitchy or picked, to be put in the earth,” whereas 
the author quoted (Fuller) considered them to 

have been made flat, to stand upon the ground. 
| How the quality of having a pointed extremity 
| could associate these instruments with the idea of 
a vetch, I do not attempt to explain: but Fuller's 
meaning is unmistakeable ; he has merely applied 
the heraldic term for a cross, the lower limb of 
| which is sharpened to a point, in order to admit 
of its being planted in the ground, and left there 
upright by itself, to these sockets, which by some 
were conceived to have been similarly constructed, 
for the same pu . “ Fiché se dit des croisettes 
ui ont le pied aiguisé,” says Menestrier, Méthode 
du Blason, p. 105. “itchy, —called by some 
| pitchy,— pointed, generally at the lower part; 
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chiefly applied to crosses.” (Glossary, sub voc.) 
Guillim, f believe, confirms the account of the 
object of such construction as given above b 
Fuller. The reason, therefore, why althoug 
“ fitch "may, as a variety of an ordinary English 
word, have a place in the dictionary, fiely may 
not, is, because the latter is a purely techni- 
cal heraldic term, without the least connection 
with the former, and with no more right to enter 
the inventory of ordinary words than “ alectry- 
omancy” or “ zumosimeter.” Vide p. 47. of a 
treatise published last year On some Deficiencies 
in our English Dictionaries. “ Fitchy” occurs 


in p. 17. G. C. G. 


GILBERT DE ANGULO AND NANGLE'S CASTLE. 
(2 S. v. 376.) 


The position assigned by G. N. to the building 
called by him Nangle’s Castle, shows that he must 
refer to the Eastern Blockhouse, which stands on 
the southern horn of West Angle Bay, at the 
entrance of Milford Haven. ‘This building is 
stated by George Owen, the antiquary, in a MS. 
account of Milford Haven, drawn up by him at 
the instance of the Earl of Pembroke, temp. Eliz- 
abeth, to have been erected in the reign of Henry 
VIII. (Fenton’s Pembrokeshire.) This, there- 
fore, could not have been the starting-point of 
Richard Strongbow on his Irish expedition. Angle 
or Nangle Bay, proper, is situated within the har- 
bour of Milford, and is thus described by Fenton 
in his Historical Tour through Pembrokeshire :— 

“Skirting the bay of Nangle, I come to the village of 
that name, so called from being, as it were, in angulo, in 
a nook. It is large, and bears evident marks of its former 
consequence. The Sherbornes were the ancient lords of 
the vill, whose daughter and coheiress married Robert 
Cradock, Lord of Newton in Roos (Pemb.). His de- 


scendant, Sir Richard Cradock, married the heiress of | 


Jestington (Pemb.), changed his name to Newton, and 
dying Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was buried at 
Bristol.* Robert de Vale, Lord of Dale, where in his 
castle he resided, had property in this village; for in a 
very ancient deed in my ion, he grants lands in 


'Y possessi 
Angulo to Stephen the son of Alexander; so that Sher- | 


borne might have succeeded him in the property by mar- 
rying one of his daughters........ To the north of 
a little brook running behind the churchyard are the 
remains of a considerable building with a square tower, 
very picturesque, covered with ivy, called the Castle, said 
to have been the principal residence of the Sherbornes, 
lords of the place.” 


This account was written fifty years ago; and 
as I never was at Angle in my life, I am unable 
either to corroborate or disallow any of the fore- 


* In a MS. in Bennet Col. Library, Cambridge, it is 
stated that there is a monument in 
the memory of Sir Richard Newton Cradock, who died 
Dec. 13, 1444, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. John 
Newton of-Barscote, or Barrscourt, in Gloucestershire, a 
descendant of the chief justice, was created a baronet, 
Aug. 16, 1660, but the title is now extinct. 





ristol Cathedral to | 


ing statements. It would appear that the Sher- 

rnes and their ancestors were lords of the soil 
from a very remote period ; and it is therefore 
| extremely probable that Gilbert de Angulo was 
one of the “ adventurers, men of the first rank 
and power in Pembrokeshire,” by whose means 
Strongbow won Waterford and Dublin ; and that 
he was designated by the name of his birthplace, 
and received grants of land as the reward of his 
services. Joun Pavin Puttuirs. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Shelley's Marriage (2™ S. v. 373.)—I am sur- 
prised that your correspondent C. R.S. has made 
no mention of the case of Westbrook v. Shelley, 
one of the leading cases on the Patris potestas. 
It was an application by Shelley to have bis child 
by Miss Westbrook given up to him, and by 
Westbrook, her father, to have possession. Lord 
Eldon heard the case in his private room, and 
Lord Brougham was counsel for one of the par- 
ties. The main grounds of Lord Eldon’s decision 
against Shelley were his heterodox principles on 
marriage, as set forth in his poem of Queen Mab ; 
and it was contended that he had recanted those 
principles, and given the best proof of his having 
changed them in favour of marriage by himself 
contracting the marriage with Miss Westbrook. 
But Lord Eldon gave the grandfather the cus- 
tody of the child, or at least if Westbrook had 
possession of it, Lord Eldon would not change 
the possession. This case was a good deal cited 
some years afterwards in the case of Duke of 
Beaufort v. Long Wellesley, when Lord Brougham 
and Sir William Horne contended for the father's 
right to the children in an appeal before the 
| House of Lords, but were defeated chiefly on the 
authority of Westbrook v. Shelley. . C.B. 


Sir Rob. Needham (2™ S. v. 395.) —I have a 
|copy of Zhe Case of Ferd. Smyth Stuart, fol., 
1807, and have been turning it over to see if it 
afforded the information required by A. B.C. It 
is, however, meagre in details regarding his aris- 
tocratic ancestors; but as it gives a somewhat 
different version of his connexion with the Need- 
hams, and points out the whereabouts of Sir Ro- 
bert, it may be acceptable. Speaking of his father, 
R. Wentworth Stuart, Ferdinand says: “ At the 
age of sixty-six he married Maria Julia Dalziel, 
granddaughter of Gen. Jas. Crofts, natural son of 
the Duke of Monmouth, by Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir Rob. Needham of Lambeth.” J. O. 


Criticism on Gray's Elegy (2"4 S. iv. 35. &c.)— 
Agreeing entirely with your correspondents who 
claim for Professor Young the authorship of this 
“admirable imitation of his (Dr. Johnson's) style,” 
| but who have failed in adducing positive proof of 
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their belief, I beg to mention that I have in my this subject I would venture to ask why, in total 
library a copy presented to me by Professor | defiance of the Rubric, which says that the ex- 
Young, with the inscription in his own hand: “To | 


James Smith, Esq., from the editor.” 
who have not read this work, it may be necessary 
to explain that the author assumes the guise of 


To those | 


hortation, or warning for the celebration of the 
Holy Communion shall be read “ after the sermon 
or homily ended,” the same is everywhere given 


| out previously, immediately following the Nicene 


editor to a criticism written on the wrapper of a | 
J.8. 


parcel of books from Ireland. , 
Honour of a Peer (2” 8. v. 317. 380.) — Your 


| sentence, instead of being fully read ? 


correspondent, 8., commences a very interesting | 


article (p. 380.) with these words : — 

“The origin of ‘protesting on his honour,’ must be 
sought in our ‘ National Constitution temp. the Norman- 
French kings.’” 

The origin of the custom is of somewhat older 
date, as may be seen by the annexed extract from 
a work published some years since in France. 
The author, M. Manet, in giving an account of 
the various officers appointed under the old Roman 
emperors, observes : — 

“ Ces Ducs, dans les cérémonies, portaient, ainsi que les 
Vicaires entr’autres distinctifs, la robe de pourpre en- 
richie de clous d'or, que Jes Romains appelaient pour cet 
effet clavata purpurea, ou chlamys clavata ; LE COLLIER, 
et la ceinture.” 


Upon the word collier is given a note, from 
which I take the annexed extract : — 


“Ce collier et cette ceinture pouvaient s’accorder, 
comme prix de la vaillance, depuis le rang de Dragon- 
naire ou porte-enseigne a figure de Dragon inclusivement, 
jusqu’aux dignités militaires les plus hautes.—La ma- 
titre, la forme et la couleur de ces ornemens variaient 
suivant les grades: mais‘en général le collier consistait 
en trois cordons d’or ou d’argent entrelacés. On donnait 
commuément & ces deux décorations le nom générique 
d@’Honneurs (Honores, ou Insignia): dow s’introduisit la 
coutume de jurer sur son honneur, c’est-d-dire, par tout ce 
qu’un brave doit chérir le plus; et celle d’engager sa 
parole d’honneur, c’est-a-dire, la parole la plus sacrée que 
connaisse un honnéte homme.” — M. Manet, Histoire de 
la Petite-Bretagne, vol. i. p. 331., note 210., Saint-Malo, 


1834. 
W. B. Mac Case. 
Dinan, Cotes du Nord. 


Marchmont Peerage (2 S. v. 377.) Your 
correspondent A. M. W. will, I rather think, find 
an answer to his inquiry on his examining the 
various papers which were printed in 1838—43 on 
the clainf§ made to the House of Lords by the 
various parties who disputed the succession to the 
earldom. No doubt the complete collections will 


be found in the Library of the British Museum, | 
T. G. §S. 


or that of Lincoln's Inn, London. G.§ 
Altar-rail Decorations (2 8. v. 358.) — Permit 


Creed? and I would farther ask, on what au- 
thority it is in most places restricted to the first 
N. L. T. 

Some few years since, happening to be present 
in the parish church of St. Germans, Cornwall, on 
a Communion Sunday, I observed a portion of the 
altar-rails to be covered with white hangings. On 


| inquiry I found that it had been done, time out of 





| mind, with the object of preventing the dresses of 


the squires’ ladies from being soiled. May not 
the custom have had a nobler origin, and the par- 
tial hangings been a relic of an older and more 
dignified practice? When I say older, I may as 
well state that I believe the introduction of altar- 
rails, which are now beginning to fall into disuse, 
is not of above two centuries’ standing. 8. X 


Cryptography (2° S, v. 397.) —In addition to 
the works pe an Tal may be added the following, 
which, however, I have never seen: — 

“A Natural History of Nevis, and the rest of the Eng- 
lish Leeward Charibee Islands in America, with an 
Introduction to the Art of Decyphering in Eleven Letters, 
from the Rev. M. Smith.” Cambridge, 8vo. 1745. 

The best English treatise upon the subject which 
I have seen is the article “ Cipher ” in Rees’s Cy- 
clopedia. It was written by William Blair, the 
well-known surgeon. In 1809 a pamphlet was 
published by Michael Gage (see “ N. & Q.,” 1* 
S. xii, 384.), in which the secret of Mr. Blair's 
method is disclosed. 

If Mz. Happon will send me his address*, I shall 
be glad to furnish him with several minor particu- 
lars relating to the art, together with the titles of 
some foreign books upon the subject. 

Tuomrson Coorsr. 

Cambridge. 

Ledbury Tomb (2™ S. v. 367.) —Your corre- 
spondent, Mr. G. Masgriezp is I think right in 
his conjecture that the arms described as royal in 
the Query respecting the Ledbury tomb, are more 
probably belonging to some border family de- 


| scended from the Welsh princes, as I have since 


me to inform R. L. that, in the parish church of | 
Leamington Priors, during the celebration of | 


Holy Communion, which is administered on every 
Sunday throughout the year, clean white napkins 
are placed along the whole length of the altar 
rails, although I confess to not having elsewhere 
witnessed the practice of this custom. Whilst on 


had it pointed out to me that the lions are passant, 
but not regardant. His conjecture that the monu- 
ment itself’ may have been brought from an ad- 


| joining monastery has additional weight with me 


from the opinion I have always held that the 
date of the figure itself is anterior to that of the 
tomb. M. E. Miczs. 


Dogs driven mad by Cold (2™ §. v. 88,) —This 
is probably from the same cause by which many 


[* See anta, p, 888.) 
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are driven mad in summer, not from excess of 
temperature, but from want of water, the rivers 
and springs being frozen over. On remark- 
ing, when in Italy, that it seemed odd the wolves 
should be driven from their haunts in the Apen- 
nines in winter, when the wild birds, rabbits, &c. on 
which they usually feed remain in their old nests 
and burrows, and the sheep and goats are care- 
fully shut up in walled enclosures, I was told the 
wolves come down in large droves from the moun- 


tains, not for food, but to drink at the streams in | 


the valleys; those above being quite frozen up. 
There are hundreds of wild dogs in Rome without 
homes or masters, who sleep anywhere in the 
streets, but you never hear of a mad dog in that 


city; but there are fountains in every public | 


street, besides numbers in the private courtyards, 
so that water is abundantly accessible. The dogs 
used to come every evening at dusk into the 
Piazza del Popolo in droves of twenty or thirty at 
time, to drink before going to sleep. A. A. 


Southwell MSS. (2"¢ S. ii. 310.) — Several vo- 
lumes of these valuable MSS. were (and may yet 
be) in the possession of Mr. George Smith, the 
eminent bookseller of Dublin. F. BR. 8. 

Bib, Aul. Regis. 
Dublin. 


Great Douglas Cause (2" S. iv. 69. 110, 158. 
209. 285.) — 

“In the Library of Lincoln’s Inn there is a collection 
of all the publications relating to the celebrated Douglas 
Cause, including all the speeches and arguments in the 
case, and the various pamphlets written on the occasion.” 
—Spilsbury’s Lincoln’s Inn, 1850, p. 218. 

L. F. B. may there readily find all the infor- 
mation he seeks. G. Orror. 


Surnames in “Son;" Purcell; Blen; O°’ and 
Mac. (2™ §. v. 316. 334. 358.) — Andrew Wright, 
in his Court-Hand Restored, edit. 1810, tells us 
that in old deeds, charters, and records, the name 
Purcell is written de Porcellis, vel Purcellis. May 
I venture to refer Mr. Lower to the list of an- 
cient surnames contained in this very useful 
manual, as also to Ferguson’s Northmen in Cum- 
berland and Westmorland (Longman & Co., 1856), 
and to Sullivan’s Cumberland and Westmorland 
(Whittaker & Co., 1857), for suggestive remarks 
upon the subjects of his additional queries, above 
referred to ? Wa. Marruews. 

Cowgill. 

Button's Epitaph (2°¢ S. v. 107. 159.) —Amongst 
a collection of epitaphs, I have the following as 
occurring in a churchyard near Salisbury : — 

“ On Richard Button, Esq. 


* Oh! Sun, Moon, Stars, and ye celestial Poles! 
Are graves then dwindled into Button-holes? ” 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 


| 
| Newel (2% §. v. 380. 421.)— According to 
| Parker’s Glossary of Terms in Architecture, newel, 
noel, or nowel, is the column round which the steps 
of a circular staircase wind, and it is derived from 
the French noyau d’escalier. 
| The old French had nou, from nodus, meanin 
knot or button. From nou was derived nouel, 
noiel, noyal, and ultimately noyau, in the same 
| sense of knot, button, attachment of any kind. 
| Further derivatives were noueller or nouler, to 
button, to tie; notlleur, nouilleux, noielé, nouail- 
| leux, full of knots, nodosus; and nouer, to tie, 
| which is still in use (see Roquefort in the words 
| cited). 
| According to Cotgrave’s French Dictionary, 
| noyau is “ the stone of a plum, cherry, date, olive, 
&c.; also (but less properly) the kernel enclosed 
therein; also the va or spindle of a winding stair.” 

The Dictionnaire de l Académie defines noyau as 
“cette substance dure et ligneuse qui est enfer- 
mée au milieu de certains fruits, comme la prune, 
Yabricot, la péche, etc., et qui contient une 
amande ;” and it cites the proverb, “Tl faut casser 
le noyau pour en avoir l'amande.” It explains 
the phrase noyau d'escalier to be “la partie d’un 
escalier 4 vis qui est au centre, et sur laquelle 
porte l’extrémité des marches.” 

Nodus and nodellus occur in Ducange with the 
sense of button or clasp. Noyau stands to nodel- 
lus in the same relation in which boyau (originally 
boel) stands to budellus and botellus. 

The word noyau has not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, any connexion with nucleus. It derived its 
signification of the stone of a fruit, from its resem- 
blance to a round button, and it does not properly 
denote the kernel. Neither is it (as Diez has 
suggested) a modification of nucalis, a supposed 
adjectival form of nuz. L. 


Lilliputian Aztecs (2™ 8. v. 234. 346. 382.) — 
See an article, entitled “Contributions to the 
Natural History of Man,” in the Zllustrated Lon- 
don Magazine, vol. i. p, 148. (for 1853). 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


The Masterson Family (2™ 8. v. 395.) —If S. 
R. had given his name and address, I would have 
gladly transcribed for him, at length, from Orme- 
rod'’s History of Cheshire, such portions of the 
Masterson (or Maisterson) pedigree as would have 
to a great extent satisfied his wants. As it is, I 
will here simply state that the family referred to 
had no connexion with Lancashire, but were set- 
tled at Nantwich, in Cheshire, at least as early as 
the thirteenth century. They bore for arms, 
“ermine, a chevron azure, between 3 garbs or ;" 
which arms were confirmed to the family at the 
visitation of 1663. Thomas, son of Richard Mais- 
terson, was slain at the battle of Flodden Field ; 
his son and heir, Thomas, then only eighteen years 
of age, being taken prisoner in the same encounter. 
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Roger Maisterson, eldest son of this younger 
Thomas, continued the Cheshire line; which is 
supposed to be even now not extinct, notwith- 
standing their connexion with the county has long | 
since ceased. The second son of the above | 
Thomas Maisterson the younger was Sir Thomas 
Maisterson, Knt., seneschal of Wexford, and cap- 
tain of its castle. He married Cicely Clere, of | 
Kilkenny, and had issue Sir Richard rata ag 
and other sons, who settled in Ireland ; in which 
country, too, their uncle Richard, next younger 
brother to their father, had been previously killed 
in battle. T. Hueues. 
Chester. | 


Anonymous Works (1" §S. ix. 245.) — Lighis, | 
Shadows, and Reflections of Whigs and Tories, by | 
a Country Gentleman. London, 1841, 8vo. This 
work has been ascribed to the late William 
Fletcher, Esq, of Merrion Square, Dublin, and 
Garr, in the King’s County (son of the judge of 
that name), a gentleman of great literary taste, 
and the possessor of a fine library, particularly 
rich in classics and large-paper copies. After his 
death (Feb. 1845) it was sold in London, by 
Messrs. L. Sotheby & Co. The sale took place in 
March, 1846, and occupied nine days; the books, 
with few exceptions, realising good prices. 

F. R. Stewart, 
Assist. Lib. Hon. Suc. King's Inns. 


Dublin. 


Schubert and his Ahasuerus (2™ S. iv. 208.) — 
My edition of Schubert is Frankfurt, 1787, and, 
like that of 1802, does not contain the lines quoted 
by P.G. A. The slovenly reference, “ Githe in 
a letter to Wieland,” renders it difficult to prove | 
that the American critic is wrong, but warrants 
doubts as to his accuracy. Der Ewige Jude, ii. 68. 
is in a different metre, and I do not see how the 
lines could have been inserted in, or appended to 
it. Moreover they look like a bad translation of 
To's speech on leaving Prometheus : — 

“"Yré pw’ ad 2 i 
» vet al Siunent dees Saphe P 
Xpiec wo dsvpos, 
Kpabia 5¢ péva Aaxrige’ 
Tpoxodweira & éALlyonv, 
"Efw 32 Spdpov dépopar, Adoons 
Ilvevpars papyw, yAdoons axparis” 
@odcpoi 8¢ Aoyo waiova’ eixy 
Irvyvis wpds Kipaow drys. 
Prom. Vinct., 1. 884. ed. Schutz. 
H. B. C. 





U. U. Club. 


Passports (2™ §. v. 233. 284.): Cha, Tea (Idem, 
p- 275.) — Whatever may have been the origin of | 
passports in Europe they had, like many other sup- 
oy modern inventions, their prototype in the far | 

ast. Ebn Wahab, who visited China in the 
tenth century, and wrote an account of his travels, 
which was afterwards translated and published by | 
the Abbé Renaudot, thus describes the passport 





system, and confers on it the same eulogy which 
its modern advocates think it deserves : — 

“If a man travel from one place to another he must 
take two Passes with him, the one from the Governor, 
the other from the Eunuch or Lieutenant. The Go- 
vernor’s pass permits him to set out on his journey, and 
takes notice of the name of the Traveller and of those of 
his Company; the age and family of the one and the 
other. And this is done for the information of the 
Frontier places, where these two passes are examined : 
for whenever a Traveller arrives at any of them it is re- 
gistered, That such a one, the Son of such a one, of such a 
Family, passed through this place on such a day, §c. And 
by this means they prevent any one from carrying off the 
money or effects of other persons, or their being lost.”— 
See the English translation, ed. 1733, p. 25. 


Cha, Tea. —The same early writer also men- 
tions the infusion of this plant as the ordinary 
drink of the Chinese. He calls it cha, which, as 
his annotator observes, “ comes nearer to the true 
Chinese name, chah or chaw, than the name we 
have for it.” — Idem. p. 72. Anon. 


Occasional Forms of Prayer (1* S. passim ; 2°4 
S. i. 247. ; iii. 393.) —In the last place referred to 
is an extract from Sotheby's Catalogue with re- 
spect to a copy of — 

“ Order for Prayer and Thankes-giuing (necessary to 
be vsed in these dangerous times) for the safetie and pre- 
servation of her Maiesty and this Realme. (Black letter.) 
Extremely rare, if not unique. 4to. Deputies of C. 
Barker, n. d. (1580).” 

Then follows an extract from Mr. Clay’s Zitur- 
gical Services of Queen Elizabeth, which I have 
sought in vain in that work. 

I am now writing with a copy of this form: of 
prayer (from Bp. Cosin's lib.) before me. The 


| title-page agrees precisely with that given above, 
| except that the date is printed 1594; and I think 
| it will be found that the forms are identical. 


When did the Deputies of Christ. Barker com- 
mence printing? I have never seen their name 
— any book earlier than 1588, and much doubt 
whether it can be found in 1580. 

For Mr. Taytor’s benefit I add a list of Occa- 
sional Forms not mentioned in his or Mr. Clay's 
List, which are in Bp. Cosin’s library : — 

1. “Certaine Prayers collected out a forme of Godly 
Meditations, set foorth by his Maiestie’s Authoritie: and 
most necessarie to be used at this time in the present 
Visitation of God’s heauy hand for our manifold sinnes. 
R. Barker. 1603.” 

2. “A short forme of Thanksgiuing to God for staying 
the contagious sickenes of the Plague. R. Barker. 1604.” 

8. “Prayers for the Queene’s safe Deliuerance. R. 
Barker. 1604.” 

4. “ Thankesgiuing for ditto. 9 April, 1605.” 

5. “A Fourme of Prayer with Thankesgiuing to be 
used, &c., the 24 of March (Accession). R. ad n, d.” 

7. “A Fourme of Prayer with Thankesgiuing to be 


| used on 5 of August. (Gowry Conspiracy.) R. Barker. 
| 1606.” 


8. “ Prayers and Thankesgiuings to be used the 5 of 


November. R. Barker, n. d. 
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9. “ Anno iii Jacobi ~ An Act for the publique 
Thankesgiuing on the fift day of Nouember. he 4 


Canne’s Bible (2™ S. v. 273.) —I have a 12mo. 
edition, “ printed anno 1682,” without name or 
place. An address “To the Reader” is signed 
“John Canne.” The first title is engraved, ex- 
hibiting an architectural elevation, with an open 
volume in the upper part, and at the foot a sword 
and an olive branch in saltire, bound with a label 
inscribed “Joh. cap. 1. vers. 1." Whatever may 
be the merits of the earlier editions, I would say 
of this that it is the most incorrectly printed of 
any Bible that I ever met with: it abounds with 
errors throughout, some of them of the highest 
importance. The references also are extremely 
incorrect. J.D. 


Planting Yews in Churchyards (2 S. v. 391.) 
—This practice is by no means peculiar to Ire- 
land. It prevailed in England in Catholic times. 
The yew was generally used for palms, blessed 
and borne in procession on Palm Sunday ; and in 
many Catholic churches and chapels in England, 
it is used still for the same purpose. In others, 
the sallow is preferred ; and in others laurel, box, 
or broom. Yew trees were often planted for this 
purpose near the porches of our old churches. 
Instances are still found: the old yew tree is still 
standing near the porch of Colton church, Nor- 
folk. F. C. H. 


Palm Sunday (2™ S. v. 391.) —On St. Martin's 
Hill, a very remarkable hill near Marlborough, 
on -which is an ancient camp more than thirty 
acres in extent, Palm Sunday is kept; and per- 
sons in great numbers used to assemble there, 
each carrying a hazel-nut bough with the blos- 
soms (called catkins) hanging from it. The use 
of yew branches on that day is there unknown. 

F. A. Carrineron. 


Forgiveness (2™ S. v. 393.) —I think the Ger- 
man language supplies two words which express 
free forgiveness apart from compensation. First, 
we have Erlassen, to let go, to set free, to remit ; 
and this does not imply that the remission is in 
consideration of any gift or compensation, but 
done freely. Secondly, the word Verzethen sig- 
nifies to take off an accusation, to free one from 
reproach. The verb Zeihen means to accuse, and 
Verzeihen to take off an accusation, and so to re- 
lease and forgive. F. C. H. 


Your correspondent J. E. T. is in error, sup- 
posing that the prefix for-, in forgive, has any- 
thing to do with the preposition. On the con- 
trary, it is equivalent to the German ver-, which 
occurs in the German word to forgive—and this 
entirely corresponds to the English —vergeben. 
There are many other words compounded with 
Sor-, as forget, forswear, forbear. It seems, how- 





ever, difficult to give any meaning to this prefix 
which will hold good in all cases; but I should 
think that in forgive it has a kind of negative 
meaning, which it also has in forget,—and implies, 
that if you receive an injury, it is not returned or 
given back. * Tav. 


Brookes, §c., §c. (2"* S. v. 376.) —This family 
was of some clerical influence in Norfolk : they re- 
sided at Kirby Bedon, where for a considerable time 
they were patrons and rectors of the living, which 
they held with others in the vicinity and with the 
parishes of Norwich. The Taylor family of that 
city has adopted that patronymic distinction from 
a comparatively recent connexion. They bore, gul. 
on a chevron arg., a lion rampant sab., crowned, 
or. H. D'Aveney. 


Curtain Lecture (2™ §. iv. 24. 77.; v. 306.) — 
Your correspondent, P. H. F., in quoting the 
scarce work, Ar't Asleepe Husband? A Boulster 
Lecture, 1640, says : — 

“ My copy has the curious frontispiece, under which is 
‘ printed for R. Best,’ thus giving the name of the person 
indicated by initials in the title, and probably of the 
author.” 

R. Best was only the stationer or bookseller : 
the author of the work was Richard Brathwaite 
(see the first volume of Haslewood’s Barnabe 
Itinerarium, p. 376.). 

P. H. F. is not acquainted with the contents of 
the book he quotes, or he would have observed 
the following curious passage in the postscript 
bearing upon the subject before us: — 

“ T have seene sometimes a pamphlet beare the stile of 
a Curtaine Lecture; but 80 beld were those jests, they’d 
shame modest guests; stale tales were sold for new that 
were old, nay, many were ingraven in the cucholds haven 
(the Divell was in ’t), before they came to print. So 
Oyster women cry, ‘Ny Wainfleet, Ny:’ when as (phoh) 
they partake of Cocytus slimy lake. A pumice stone for 
these, or else they cannot please. I wish with all my 
heart, to save a fruitlesse mart, that Curtaine Lecture may 
be employ’d another way, and in our Curtaine Fields, 
where Cloacina builds, her shields so neatly chus’d, those 
papers may be used.” 

Epwagp F. Riweautr. 

Brown Bess (2 §. v. 259.) -- The Dutch sol- 
dier, mindful of all the care he has to bestow upon 
his gun, still calls it his wife: “ Mijn geweer is 
mijn vrouw,” he says. It is much more poetical 
to suppose a similar origin to the name of Brown 
Bess, than to derivate it from the Dutch dus, a 
gun-barrel, which, in every case, is not brown; 
only the stock is. J. H. Van Lenner. 

Zeyst, April 26, 1858. 


Gundrada, Wife of William de Warenne (2"¢ §. 
v. 269. 364.) — Mrs. Green, in her Lives of the 
English Princesses, vol. i. c. 3., gives a digest of 
the evidence, pro and con, with respect to this 
lady’s parentage, with references to the various 
authorities. R. W. Hacxwoon. 
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A Jeroboam Hand (2 8. v. 395.) — 1 «ing, 
like W. R., to preserve old sayings, I wish to re- 
cord my own impression, that the above was ap- 
plied in allusion to Jeroboam having obtained ten 


of the tribes of Israel, while his rival was left with | 


only two. The saying meant that the holder of 
an overwhelming suit at whist had more than his 
share of good luck. F. C. H. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, BTC. 


Mr. Peter Cunningham’s edition, the Standard Edition 
as it is destined to be, of the inimitable Letters of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, is fast approaching comple- 
tion. The eighth volume, which has just been issued to 
the public, comprises his Letters from Feb. 1781 to July, 
1785, including between twenty and thirty Letters which 
have never before been given to the world. In one of 
these, to the Earl of Harcourt, Walpole writes upon a 
subject which is just now exciting some interest — a por- 
trait of Addison. The identification of Walpole’s portrait 
may settle the question of the Holland House — Fontaine, 
Congreve, or Addison, The letters in the present volume 
are as full of varied interest—political, social, antiquarian, 
and artistic—as those in any of its predecessors; 





and it | 


is illustrated with a characteristic portrait of the great | 


letter-writer himself; of Mrs. Horton (Anne Luttrell), 
afterwards Duchess of Cumberland; of Elizabeth Berke- 
ley, Countess of Craven; of the celebrated Marquis of 
Rockingham ; and of Walpole’s cousin and correspondent, 
Francis Seymour Conway, Earl of Hertford. 

It says much for the spirit with which the students of the 
Sister Island have taken up the subject of their national 
antiquities, that we should have before us the 22nd num- 
ber of The Ulster Journal of Archeology, a volume which 
we can best recommend to our readers by a list of its 
contents, They are:—1. The Archwology of Irish Ten- 
ant-Right. 2. Notes on Bawns. 3. Errors of Edmund 
Spenser: Irish Surnames. 4. Woods and Fastnesses of 
Ancient Ireland. 5. Ancient Seals found at Carrickfer- 

us. 6. ny Urns discovered near Dundrum, County 
Jown. 7. Irish Bardism in 1561. 8. Ancient Iron Fet- 
ters. 9. ‘Opening of a Tumulus near Bella Hill, Car- 
rickfergus. 10, Six Hundred Gaelic Proverbs collected 
in Ulster. 11. Antiquarian Notes and Queries, The 
Gaelic Proverbs are extremely characteristic. 

There is a romance, a charm, about the history of the 
Stuarts, which no sense of their personal failings can 
altogether dispel. *We think, therefore, that Mr. Rohn 
has shown great tact in adding to his Historical Library 
a new edition of that chatty and popular book Mr. Jesse’s 
Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adherents; and as 
this new edition, which is comprised in one volume, 
claims to have the advantage of “a general Index and 
additional Portraits,” one can scarcely doubt it will be 
welcome to many who desire to know the story of “ the 

15” and “the ’45.” 

Tt would be a curious speculation how many hundreds, 
or rather we might say thousands, of Her Majesty’ 8 liege 
subjects found their annual visits to one or other of our wa- 
tering-places rendered doubly agreeable last year by there 





| favour of Messas. Bett ano Darpy, 186. 


| 
| 


studving, or at least amusing themselves with, the Rev. J. | 


G. Wood’s Common Objects of the Sea Shore. That gen 
tleman has issued a companion volume for the use of in- 


| informed readers generally, 


land visitors; and we shall certainly be much surprised if | 


his Common Objects of the Country does not rival, if not 
exceed, its predecessor in well-deserved popularity. There 
are two editions of it; the cheaper one at a shilling might, 


| sources of information upon their respective subjects.” 


we are sure, be largely circulated, and with t advan- 
tage, among the children of our National Schools, for no 
study is more humanising or more elevating than that of 
Natural History, 

Among several Tracts of small size, but of considerable 
interest, to which we have for some time intended to call 
the attention of our readers, we must mention first—a 
vately printed one by the Rev. Dr. Maitland, entitled 
on Strype, in which the necessity “of a new edition” with 
the “ urgently required revision and correction,” is shown 
in a way to make every reader regret Dr. Maitland’s 
announcement “ that he has no idea of taking upon him- 
self the responsibilities of an Editor.” So important do 
we consider this subject, that our first impression was to 
request x" ‘Maitland’s permission to transfer his Tract 
bodily to “ N. & Q.,” but we have been compelled by want 
of space to abandon the idea. The Law of Treasure Trove. 
How can it be best adapted to accomplish useful Results ? 
by A. Henry Rhind, is a tract to which we would direct 
the attention of our antiquarian friends: while to those 
of our readers who share our interest in the writings and 
biography of Pope, we would say, secure a copy of that 
sound Yorkshire Antiquary Mr, Robert Davies’ interest- 
ing pamphlet, entitled Pope; additional Facts concerning 
his Maternal Ancestry. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Book to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom it is required, and whose name and address 
are given for that purpose: 

Tar Hrsrony or Joan Decastno. London. Printed by T. Egerton. 1414. 


Is. 
= Wanted by J. S. B., Union Club, Oxford. 


Aatices ta Correspondents, 


Exve is requested to give a precise reference to Ovid's Fasti, as the 
quotation . re d by him cannot be roe in the P ache Book. 

a A. J. (Cheltenham) should send the context. The word * vascina- 

4 vA * does not occur in Richardson or any other dictionary we have con- 
b— te 

M. P. will find in our Vet 8. iv. 37. and v. 351. a notice of the “ Miseri- 
mus" slab in Worcester Cathedral, and references to what has been 
written upon the subject. 

C. A. The Oxford edition af the New Testament. 


W. D. H. (Bradford) would probably find what he wants in Roget's 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, published by Longman. 


R.A. F. For the quotation from Montaigne, see“ N. & Q.” Ist 8. iv. 
125. 211. 457.; that from Homer's Lliad is from Pope's translation, book 
ix. lines 412, 413. 


rey rx mUM. 
&Q.” . ¥. 273.5 

B. - Cowrgn. The monumental inscription at Paddington has already 
appeared in our \st 8. v. 283.; vii. 547. 


“ Nores ann Queares” is peices at noon on Friday, and is ae 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The iption for Stamero Cories for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Hal/- 
wearly Inonx) és ile. 4d., which may by Post Office Order in 

b-C.$ 
ed. 


For the origin of the prefix Reverend, sec “ N. 
vi, 55, 246. 


Leer Sraeer, to whew 
also all Commonications vor tae Eprron should be addre. 


Price 5s. cloth, 


GENERAL INDEX 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


FIRST SERIES, Vols. I. to XII. 


“ The utility of such an Index, not only to men of letters, but to well- 
is too obvious to require proof, more es- 
pecially when it is remembered that many of these references (between 
30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves point out the best 
—The Times, 
June 28, 1856. 


| BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street, and by Order of all Booksellers 


and Newsmen. 








